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Is Life Worth Prolonging ? 


Condensed from The Forum (January, °28) 


Henry Dwight Chapin, M.D. 


N the Middle Ages the normal 
life-span was only 25 years. In 
1901, according to Dr. Dublin, a 

new born baby had in the United States 
a life expectancy of 49 years while in 
1926 it had risen to 57 years, a gain of 
16 percent. It is now recognized that 
fully one-third of the number of deaths 
are induced by preventable causes that 
can at least be warded off for a time. 
There is no reason why human life 
cannot be further prolonged. One has 
only to glance at the analogy seen in the 
lower forms of life, where the animal 
lives on an average five times the period 
of the growth of its bones. This re- 
quires about 20 years in the human 
animal, so that to complete the analogy, 
our lives should reach the 100 year mark. 


If one lives to be 60 without evincing 
special weakness in any vital organ, 
life should be prolonged to 90 or 100. 
Such an individual is built on the 
principle of the “One Hoss Shay” which 
was so uniformly well constructed that 
it gave way all at once. 
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The serious question, however, is 
whether life is worth prolonging. Unless 
advancing age can be made fairly 
healthy, efficient, and happy it will 
otherwise become a burden and had 
better cease. One unfortunate tendency 
of the day is the widespread belief that 
efficiency practically ends at a com- 
paratively early period. Dr. Osler’s 
famous remark brought this subject to 
the fore. He further stated that the 
effective work of the world was done 
between the ages of 25 and 40. This 
pronouncement came at a psychological 
moment. The idea spread like wildfire. 
The daily papers made a feature of it, 
and the comic journals had pictures of 
chloroform being quietly administered 
to the decrepit man of 60, and a new 
verb, “to oslerize,’ was coined to 
describe the process. This single un- 
witting remark has done great harm. 
It came at a time when business and 
professional life were carried on at a 
pressure needlessly high, both for pro- 
longed efficiency and continued health. 
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If the actual working years of life are to 
be so short, it has been the general 
belief that this needless hurry should be 
increased, not lessened. 


There is danger lest this idea become 
fixed into a social tradition. If this 
occurs, it will hardly be worth while to 
try further to prolong life.- It is time to 
bring about a sounder feeling on the 
part of the public. 


The world would have lost heavily if 
creative efforts had ceased during this 
period. Dorland, in an _ exhaustive 
study entitled The Age of Mental 
Virility, finds that many of the finest 
achievements have been wrought by 
men long past 60. In looking over the 
whole field of endeavor he even dis- 
covered that most of the masterful 
achievements of the thinkers and workers 
of the world have been made by men 
working in the decades from 40 to 70. 
This author analyzed the records of 400 
famous men, and found that 90 of them 
attained their greatest accomplishment 
at an advanced age. 


In the whole 400 records, the average 
duration of mental activity was 40 
years. Galileo, Bancroft, Buffon, Goethe, 

amarck, Verdi, and Herbert Spencer 
produced their masterpieces between the 
ages of 70 and 85 years. Titian painted 
one of his great pictures at 98; Joseph 
Jefferson continued to be a successful 
actor at 75; at the same age Handel 
wrote one of his immortal oratorios. 
Moltke planned the successful campaign 
of the Franco-Prussian War at the age of 
70. It is a remarkable fact that many of 
the most successful generals in the 
World War were comparatively old men 

At the present day the following men 
are still active in the game of life: Paul 
von Hindenburg, 80 years of age; 
Georges Clemenceau, 86; Arthur James 
Balfour, 89: Elihu Root, 82; Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, 86; Chauncey M 
Depew, 93; George F. Baker, 87; August 
Heckscher, past 70. Dr W. W. Keen, 
approaching 90, is still looked to for 
sane advice, and Edison is producing 
Original scientific work at 80. 
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Perhaps the most unfortunate effect 
of the belief in an early loss in efficiency 
is that large employers of labor, both 
manual and mental, look askance at 
persons who are passing middle age. 
No matter how efficient a man may be, 
renewed employment now becomes al- 
most impossible when his hair has 
turned gray. All sorts of pathetic 
subterfuges are employed by aging men 
and women to conceal the ravages of 
vears. They know that in the present 
state of the public mind there is little 
hope or chance for them in the battle of 
life. Some of the newspapers have even 
gravely discussed the possibility of 
utilizing elderly clerks and business men 
as office boys with the idea that their 
reliability would compensate for other 
kinds of disability. 

The white collar man, who suffers 
most from this common “‘superstition,” 
has recently become vocal in denouncing 
the idea that has caused his class so 
much suffering. Many bitter letters 
have appeared in the public press 
recounting the hardships endured by 
middle-aged men and women’ who 
cannot secure employment. The question 
has lately become so pressing that an 
organization of jobless middle-aged men 
has been formed to try to improve their 
condition. The problem, however, can- 
not be settled until the public point of 
view regarding age changes. It is not an 
individual but a social problem. It has 
been estimated that about 80 percent of 
elderly people in the United States are 
dependent. 

There are many other factors besides 
poverty to be considered here, for by 
conserving the later and riper years of 
life much may be done for civilization 
There are rampant many wild and 
destructive theories whose crudity can 
be exposed by those who have lived to 
refute them. A great deal of valuable 
experience of life is lost by its being 
brought to a close too early 

Is life worth prolonging? Yes, if man 
is encouraged to continue in productive 
work. No, if all chances of accomplish- 
ment are lost too soon 
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The Catholic Church and the Modern Mind 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (January ‘28) 


See note on inside back cover 


RIESTLY celibacy is the greatest 
Pp paradox of Catholicism. The 

Church insists upon the supreme 
importance of family life Her priests 
are exhorted to be moral patterns. Why, 
then, don't priests marry?. .Celibacy 
is a matter of discipline, rather than 
dogma. The law of celibacy is not 
ascribed to Evangelical or Apostolic 
origin. St. Peter's mother-in-law was 
healed by Christ, hence Peter was a 
married man. The argument for celibacy 
is taken from St. Paul: “He that is 
without a wife is solicitous for the 
things of the Lord, how he may please 
God: But he that is with a wife is 
solicitous for the things of the world, 
how he may please his wife, and he is 
divided." St. Peter was here, however, 
clearly speaking to ‘all men,” without 
special reference to the clergy. No law 
of celibacy prevailed in the early cen- 
turies. An attempt at the Council of 
Nicea (325 A. D.) to formulate such a 
law failed. 


Priests do not pronounce a vow of 
celibacy, nor are they questioned upon 
the subject at ordination. But every 
candidate knows what is expected of 
him. Carried from his early youth 
upon a wave of pious fervor, he aspires 
to a nobler estate, from which “baser”™’ 
concerns of the flesh are excluded. 


A 12-year course of instruction is 
prescribed for priestly candidates: 6 
years of Latin and classical studies; 
then the seminary course proper com- 
prising 2 years of philosophy and 4 
years of theology. It is medieval in 
character, with practically no modern 
elements. The philosophical and theo- 
logical textbooks are written in Latin. 
Professors are enjoined to deliver their 
lectures in Latin, though they may 
afterward use the vernacular to explain 
their meaning. In theology the Church 
prescribes a textbook compiled 700 
years ago, although modern Latin 
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commentaries are permitted. In the 
whole course no individual thought is 
required, nor even allowed. In the 
texts problems, arguments and _ proofs 
are stated. At examinations the students 
are required to reproduce these data, 
having simply memorized the ideas 
handed down by great minds which 
have gone before. 

The Biblical professor, too, is provided 
with ready-made interpretations, from 
which he may not depart without 
endangering his reputation for orthodoxy. 
A commission at Rome solves all Biblical 
difficulties. Moreover, a recent papal 
decree requires that all Biblical professors 
must attend a certain school—the 
Biblical Institute. It seems that all 
others are subject to suspicion, liable 
to teach heresy 


The candidate for the priesthood 
must always strive to mould his men- 
tality to a fixed pattern. Every hour 
of seminary life is regulated for him, 
and is one of routine and formalism. It 
is a system little adapted to produce 
men of thought and individuality. The 
course is a narrowing process; it produces 
fixed ideas; the candidate goes out into 
the modern world to preach the theo- 
logical conclusions which he has learned 
by rote. 

The people respect him, having been 
taught from childhood to honor the 
priest as God's own representative. 
He stands before them and speaks a 
tongue they do not comprehend. He 
must use Latin when he prays, baptizes, 
anoints the sick, officiates at funerals, 
assists at marriage, administers the 
sacrament of penance, savs vespers and 
benediction, or when he offers the 
sacrifice of the Mass. He also trains 


his choir to sing this unintelligible 
tongue. The mind halts at this strange 
procedure. 

The Catholic liturgy is beautiful. 


But the use of Latin is indicative of the 
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spirit which the Church engenders in her 
priests. They feel that they are officially 
dispensing salvation. To be saved, it 
suffices , 4 the people to follow the 
routine mapped out by the priest. 
They are taught that it is their first 
duty to attend Mass. They need not 
bother their heads about what is going 
on, in Latin, between the priest and 
God. Physical presence fulfills the 
precept. 


The priest is bound under pain of 
mortal sin to pray approximately one 
hour daily. For this purpose he has the 
Roman Breviary, in which are set down 
prayers for each day in the year. He is 
not obliged to follow the meaning of the 
words. He need but formulate the words 
with his lips. The principle of formalism 
prevails throughout the practices of the 
Church. The people are taught to 
serve God in much the same manner as 
boys are taught to serve the priest at 
Mass. These young lads learn to make 
the responses in Latin without under- 
standing what they are saying. The 
childlike faith of the people is remark- 
able. They merge their individuality 
into a form of worship which demands 
no personal effort on their part. The 
priest rates the spirituality of his 
parish, not by the lives of his people, 
but by the attendance at Mass and the 
number of Communions and confessions 
in his record. 


The people are urged to confess their 
sins weekly. The confessional presents 
the most difficult problem of the priest's 
life. If he deems the poor sinner worthy, 
he forgives him in God's name. If 
otherwise, he sends him away in his sins. 
The sinner must be sorry for his sins to 
be forgiven. The priest must decide 
whether or not his sorrow is sincere. To 
aid him in this he has but the teaching 
of the old Scholastics. He himself 
knows little of life. His own life has 
been guarded from worldly contamina- 
tion since early childhood. He, a 
celibate, must pass upon the most 
intimate relations of connubial life. He 
must sit by the hour listening to des- 
criptions of sex impulses by both men 
and women. They must tell all. They 
belizve that willfully to omit one single 
detail would be to tell a lie to the Holy 
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Ghost. It would constitute sacrilege, 
gravest of sins. Wherefore they reveal 
to him every thought, word, and deed 
contrary to the law of God. 


The confession complete, the penitent 
recites the ready-made act of contrition, 
which he has memorized. The priest 
administers absolution, always in Latin. 
For penance the priest usually pres- 
cribes a few prayers or some other act of 
piety. It easily becomes a matter of 
routine for many; a great sacrament 
often becomes almost a meaningless 
formulary. 


There is a similar formalism in all the 
ministrations of the priest. There is 
nothing to engender personal religion in 
the people, for all is assiduously arranged 
for their spiritual lives. It is easy to 
see that in the modern world, when men 
are learning to think for themselves, 
the position of the priest is becoming 
progressively more difficult. He must 
preach and interpret the teachings of 
Christ according to the mind of men who 
never dreamed of an age or a country 
like this in which we live. His every 
public expression must conform to the 
minds of those savants, mostly Italian, 
who have grouped themselves about 
the Vatican. Rome demands absolute 
intellectual submission of him. 


The priest submits humbly, if he 
would maintain his standing. But the 
world would be astounded did it know 
the number of priests who are struggling 
with the desire to remain faithful to the 
forms of ecclesiasticism while their very 
being cries out against the system. These 
are not the frivolous, the unworthy. 
They are men who have come to know 
the glorious experience of independent 
thought. Such men see clearly that the 
Catholic religion today has become a 
complex mass of laws, dogmas, and 
practices that little resemble the simple 
faith of the early centuries. These men 
suffer because of their helplessness. 
Goodness of heart, not fear, deters them. 
They would not scandalize those devoted 
souls who are filled with simple faith. 
They love the people; they love the 
Church. They cannot protest against 
the evils of ecclesiastical bureaucracy 
without injuring these two objects of 
their love. 
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The Chappell Art Sale 


Condensed from Vanity Fair 


George S. Chappell 


ANY persons, I believe, find 
themselves in a position similar 
to that occupied by myself prior 

to the Sale of the Chappell Collection of 
Art Objects, namely surrounded by 
various impediments of domesticity, the 
accretion of a lifetime. Shall I be 
entirely frank and say that I was stocked 
up with junk that I longed to get rid of? 
No, out of deference to the purchasers of 
my collection I will not go as far as that. 
I will simply tell the story and let my 
readers draw their own conclusions. 


It was on a Sunday in late winter 
that I wandered about my modest 
country house and took stock of various 
items of its furnishing that I would 
gladly see no more. My wife joined in 
the condemnation proceedings with 
hearty good will. “We will sell the lot 
to Itzmann, who keeps the shop near the 
station,’ she said. 


We tackled the furniture first, while I 
computed the sums I should receive and 
issued warnings as to being firm with 
the wily dealer. The process lightened 
my heart. How gladly I would eliminate 
that morris-chair with its cushion 
squashed down in the center and bulging 
at the edges! A tea-table, an umbrella- 
stand, a hat-tree with branching metal 
arms, a Victorian sofa, chairs with 
broken seats and pictures, the original 
excuse for which had been that they 
covered spots on the wallpaper, were 
added to the list. But it was the attic 
which added the greatest store of loot— 
small objects, old clothes, goloshes, 
banished books, dolls’ furniture, a 
framed motto. Warming to our work, 
we resolved on a clean sweep. 

On my return home the next day, I 
was met by astounding news. “Itzmann 
actually sneered at the things,” said my 
wife, “after all our work.” was 
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furious. “We'll give them away,” I 
said But would you believe it? Pine 
who comes to shake the furnace, abso- 
lutely refused to have our gifts showered 
upon him. In a last desperate effort, I 
made advances to the ash-man. -I can 
see his expression now as he said,"‘Say, 
whadder yer think | am, a moving: van?” 
Our belongings could not be sold, 
bestowed or even thrown away. And 
then, like a ray of a searchlight, came 
the big idea. We would have an art 
sale. I felt sure that, given the right 
setting and plenty of publicity, anything 
could be sold. Immediately ail my 
objects graduated from the junk class 
and became certified Antiques. 


Here and now I wish to make a grand 
salaam to the Tourniquet Galleries. 
When I walked into their main room 
and saw our furniture all set around the 
wall on neat pedestals against rich 
hangings of dark red, | simply gasped. 
My wife said weakly, “We must be in 
the wrong place.” “No,” I said, pointing 
to the catalogue, “this is us all right. 
There's the hat tree.” Yes, there it was; 
and there were all the old familiar 
pieces, but so changed, so completely 
metamorphosed by their surroundings 
that we could hardly recognize them. 
The larger objects occupied positions of 
state on raised platforms like freaks in 
a side-show, while the smaller ones were 
grouped in handsome cases, where they 
stood out nobly from rich velvet back- 
grounds. 


The place was crowded. This was the 
first of the three days of exhibition 
prior to sale. Hawk-nosed dealers 


flittered about marking their catalogues; 
rapt amateurs stood entranced before 
the exhibits pointing out their particular 
qualities. The younger Tourniquet was 
everywhere, agreeing with every one. 
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“Quite so, Madam, yes indeed, a very 
rare bit. Of course the cushions are 
original.” [I turned away, blushing. 
They were discussing the morris-chair. 
He stroked his blond mustache to cover 
a smile as he turned to an austere 
gentleman to say, “Have you seen this 
early traveling set?” When I saw that 
he was pointing out an old shaving-brush 
and a half-used stick of soap that had 
been thrown pell-mell into a box of odds 
and ends, | thought it was time to leave 

We came back for the sale. The 
chairs were filled half an hour before 
the senior Tourniquet took his place in 
the rostrum. “You all have your 
catalogues,” he said, “and you have 
likewise had opportunity to inspect this 
unusual collection. I may say that in my 
30 years’ experience as a distributor of 
rare and beautiful objets d'art, it has 
never been my good fortune to act as 
agent for a more unique grouping of 
bibelots.” 

The attendant produced the first 
object—a pair of old goloshes; but Mr. 
Tourniquet went calmly on, without a 

uiver in his voice. “Item Number 
One," he read from the catalogue. “A 
pair of very early sabots-de-neige, 
American, with original clasps and 
fuselage. Textile upper-drapes, with 
gum foundations. Unrestored. Shall 
we start this interesting object at $20." 

A voice said loudly, “Twenty! and 
the excitement was on. From then on, 
the afternoon was a glorious, confused 
dream of successful salesmanship. 

In a trance, I listened to the Old 
Master. . Now we come to Item No. 
37.° (Enter the hat-tree.) “A golden- 
oak vestaire-de-salon, with brass croch- 
ets. A similar piece to this is to be seen 
in the foyer of the Bethel Seamen's 
Mission, in New London, Connecticut. 
What do | hear to start with?” 

A magnificent success was attained by 
the despised motto which we had raked 
out of the attic. As “a crewel-work 


overmantel on oyster-white buckram 
with hand-embroidered, floral-lettered 
affiche, ‘Learn to Say No,’ suitable for 
small salle-a-manger, carved American 
walnut encardrement simulating natural- 
wood forms; very rare,’ this work of art 
was knocked down to a wild-eyed lady 
decorator for the modest sum of $163. 


Nothing was neglected. The bits of 
dolls’ furniture were disposed of as 
“Child's miniature set, consisting of 
commode, chaise-longue and bureau-de- 
travail, slightly broken but no pieces 
missing.” 

Listening to Mr. Tourniquet’s skillful 
patter, | realized the immense importance 
of knowing the auction language. It is a 
tongue apart. Each simple household 
object appeared as something rich and 
strange. There were girandolles, com- 
potes, torcheres, Heaven knows what! 
A cracked butter-dish from the Five- 
and-Ten became a “‘crystal porte-beurre, 
with incised pastoral decor and fine 
patine.” 

And then a rather ghastly thing 
happened. We were watching the sale 
of a horrible sofa-pillow, for which I had 
paid $4 and which Tourniquet was 
describing as “a late nineteenth century 
petit-point cushion top with arabesque 
border,” when suddenly my wife suc- 
cumbed to the mob psychology of the 
occasion She began to bid. “Thirty- 
five dollars!” she cried. For an instant, 
I was paralyzed by terror. I had 
visions of a van backing up at our 
house, loaded with things we had 
struggled to get rid of. Whipping out a 
silk handkerchief, I slipped it tightly 
over my wife's face, gathered her into 
my arms, and made for the door. “The 
lady has fainted,” I explained to the 
crowd. 

The relief of getting back into a 
comparatively empty house was inde- 
scribable. As my wife said, “It gives 
us sO much more room to put other 
things in when we get them.” 
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Europe Headed for War? 


Condensed from The American Review of Reviews (January, °28) 


Frank H. Simonds 


HE closing weeks of the year 1927 
were marked by a= surprising 
number of forecasts of evil. Once 

more the declaration is heard that 
Europe is again pushing its armaments 
to prewar altitudes, and the explicit 
statement that there are more men 
under arms today than in 1914. The 
outbreak of another conflict is already 
fixed by many for 1935, which is the 
year when the Allied armies must quit 
German soil, and also the precise 
moment when the effect of the war 
years upon French birth-rate will bring 
the French crop of recruits down from 
250,000 to 125,000. 


Viewed calmly, the situation does not 
lend itself to any absolute forecast of 
good or evil. On the right side of the 
ledger one must put the fact that among 
three great peoples, whose rivalries were 
largely responsible for the World War, 
there is an equally dominant desire for 
peace. In England a Tory Government 
finds itself exposed to deadly attacks 
from a public opinion which holds it 
responsible for the failure of the two 
Geneva conferences. In France the 
radical and socialist parties are making 
their bids for power on the allegation 
that Poincare, who could save the franc, 
could not make peace with Germany. 
And now that the franc is saved, peace- 
making must be resumed. In Germany 
the decline of Nationalist strength, and 
the advance of liberal and therefore 
peaceful groups, is manifest in every 
election. 


Unless an enormous and evident peril 
threatened their own country, I do not 
believe that the statesmen of Britain, 
France, or Germany could today lead 
their people into war. This state of 
mind contrasts strikingly with the 
Moreover, 


attitude prevalent in 1914 
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in any great crisis, I am sure the British, 
French, and German statesmen would 
work together wholeheartedly to main- 
tain peace, 


Again, the League of Nations has 
provided a means by which the influence 
of small countries can make itself felt; 
and in any European crisis the voices 
of Belgian, Dutch, Scandinavian, and 
Swiss statesmen would be heard effect- 
ively. For, in all these countries, the 
desire for peace is great. 


Nevertheless, I do not see any escape 
from the conclusion that Europe is 
moving toward another catastrophe. 
And it is moving in that direction 
because, so far, it has proven impossible 
to accomplish anything in adjusting the 
complicated tangle a disputes which 
divide nations. It might be said, by 
paradox, that the greatest danger of 
war is caused by the fear of war among 
many peoples. 


Europe is not marching toward a new 
conflict because its peoples prefer war 
to peace, or fail to see that in a new war 
there could be only universal disaster. 
Actually the profoundest obstacle to any 
real pacification lies in the fact that there 
is no national solution for those problems 
which are the main causes of danger. 
Boundary disputes are not to be solved 
by any simple retransfer of territory, 
because so mixed and mingled are the 

pulations, that to redraw the contested 
_ would be no more than to satisfy 
one claimant and transfer to the other 
the sense of wrong and injustice. 


Europe is drifting toward war, in my 
judgment, not because any _ people 
wants war, but because many peoples 
demand a justice, which to precisely as 
many other races would seem the ex- 
treme of injustice. Those nations which 
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have, are resolved to hold; those which 
have not are determined to regain. 
Moreover, inevitably all the nations 
which mean to hold, conscious of the 
menacing determination of their neigh- 
bors, turn to each other for safety and 
defense of the whole status quo of Europe. 
And thus, ineluctably, one sees taking 
form again those combinations and 
alliances which produce a situation where 
a shot fired in Albania may set a whole 
continent on fire. 


The German wants peace as much as 
the Frenchman, but peace as it now 
exists, while it assures to the Frenchman 
the maximum of his desires, means for 
the Germans a mutilated Germany, 
with millions of Germans subjected to 
alien rule. Yet the German could get 
back his lost provinces only by mutilating 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. When he 
accomplished this, he would outnumber 
the French in population two to one, and 
might resume his western push to the 
Channel and the Vosges. To prevent 
such a danger, France guarantees the 
integrity of Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
But by this act the security of France 
becomes dependent upon the integrity 
of Czechoslovakia and Poland, and 
France is not merely aligned against the 
German people, but plunged into the 
whirlpool of Balkanized central Europe 
and thrown against Bolshevist Russia. 


This process expands unceasingly. 
Czechoslovakia, the ally of France, is 
also the ally of Rumania, as is Poland. 
But Rumania and Czechoslovakia, with 
Jugoslavia, make up the Little Entente, 
created to restrain Hungary's _as- 
pirations to recover lost territories. 
Thus inevitably France is brought to 
alliances with Jugoslavia and Rumania, 
equally interested with France in pre- 
serving things as they are. But Jugo- 
slavia and Italy are deadly rivals on all 
the Adriatic, and even the appearance 
of French support of Jugoslavia satisfies 
Rome that Paris is pushing the Southern 
Slavs against Italy. 

Italy retaliates by alliances with 
Albania, with. Hungary. She sends a 
fleet to Tangier to serve notice that in 
Morocco, the scene of intense French 
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colonial activity, Italy must be consulted. 
Thus, the situation of today recalls that 
of 1914. A_ border quarrel between 
Albanian and Serb irregulars, in a 
lawless corner of Europe, might con- 
ceivably bring Italy and France to war. 
I believe today the danger would be 
avoided in the final moment. But 
exaggerate the danger or minimize it, 
the fact of the fragility of peace in 
Europe cannot be gainsaid, threatened 
as it is by these poolings of interests, 
grievances, and dangers. 


“But there is always the League of 
Nations,"" many observers will say. 


The profound weakness of the League 
lies in the fact that it is, itself, no more 
than an instrument. In a crisis, con- 
flicting nationalisms would be repeated 
within the League itself. The French 
want peace based on their system of 
interlocking alliances. The Germans 
want a peace providing for revision of 
matters they regard as unjust and 
intolerable. The machinery of the 
League is sought for these diverse 
purposes. Italians reject the League 
altogether, looking upon it as influenced 
by the French, and therefore rather as 
an enemy than as a seat of justice. 

Peoples are once more settling down 
to the chronic condition that they have 
certain enemies who cannot be reconciled. 
And as a result the multiplication of 
treaties goes on. These “treaties of 
friendship’ are innocent of any aggressive 
content. Yet two such treaties—one 
between Albania and Italy, and the 
other between France and Jugoslavia— 
have been enough to set all Europe 
talking in terms of the prewar era. 

Europe today is paralyzed by discor- 
dant nationalisms, none of them desiring 
war, but all disclosing purposes unattain- 
able except by war. In this state the 
sense of insecurity is general and growing, 
and disarmament is out of the question. 
Europe opens a new year with a very 
acute perception that something must 
be done to check fatal tendencies, but 
with no present conception of what to do 
and with a fear that the whole thing is 
hopeless. Many see in the march of 
events the promise of eventual collision. 
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Crash! 


Condensed from the Scientific American (January, '28) 


Lt. George O. Noville 


HERE are two kinds of crashes, 
so far as the flier’s mental attitude 
is concerned. In one case he has 

not much time for thought and his 
actions are instinctive. In the other he 
is amply forewarned, and he has plenty 
of time to muse upon the joys of life. 
It has been my good fortune to live 
through both kinds of crashes. I say 
good fortune because there is not a more 
glorious experience than that of having a 
kind fate give back a life which seemed 
lost. It is literally the same as being 
made a present of one’s own life. And 
there is nothing more glorious than the 
days which follow a narrow escape 
from death. 


But the minutes or seconds during 
which one faces death are not so pleasant. 
Peculiarly, however, time becomes ter- 
ribly confused in such an instance, and 
what may seem years may be actually 
two or three seconds; and what is actually 
two or three hours may seem as a flash. 


For example, when the America 
“cracked up” at the end of a test flight 
at Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., I knew 
for the fraction of a second that the 
crash was inevitable. But that moment 
seemed to be a condensation of at least 
acentury. On the other hand, when we 
were flying about blindly in the fog over 
France after crossing the Atlantic, 
there were at least three hours during 
which we realized that in all probability 
we would die before dawn unless the 
weather cleared. Those three hours 
seemed to consume only a few seconds, 
as our minds raced along seeking some 
bulwark against the inevitable crash. 

For about four hours our minds were 
subject to dreadful uncertainty. Finally, 
we knew definitely that we must land, 
and that landing meant crashing. The 
sum total of my thoughts was chat the 
chances were 200 to | that we would 
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never see daylight again. But there 
was no question of resigning ourselves 
to death. Instead, we keyed our minds 
and bodies to take advantage of the one 
chance in 200. Frankly, I was scared. 
By no means did I approach the adven- 
ture of a crash with any pleasurable, 
heroic thrill. 


Here was the situation: We had 
flown from New York to France. We 
had been in the air about 35 hours, 
when shortly after flying over Brest 
we discovered that our compasses had 
been put out of order by electrical 
disturbances in the atmosphere, and we 
had gone off our course many miles in 
a jelly of fog and rain through which 
we could not see our wing tips. Even 
if we had known that we were over a 
landing field, we could not have come 
down without a strong possibility of 
crashing, because to make a favorable 
landing, one must know where the 
ground is. 


We kept hoping that we would run 
into a clear spot somewhere and possibly 
get our bearings from the ground. We 
ducked the plane down several times, 
looking for anything we could see, but 
we were stone blind in the fog. We had 
sufficient gas to remain in the air three 
hours more. That meant we must come 
down voluntarily before four A. M., 
before day broke, or we would come 
down involuntarily. About one A. M. 
Commander Byrd handed me this note: 
“It would be extremely dangerous to 
land on terrain. France is dotted with 
little villages and it would be almost 
impossible to land without endangering 
the lives of the people below and probabl 
killing some one. Consequently we will 
find the nearest water and land there." 

Innocent bystanders must not be 
endangered. That is Commander Byrd's 
creed—to give first thought to others. 
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Anyway, the die was cast. There was 
no longer any uncertainty about what 
we were going to try to do. Sometime 
within the next three hours we would 
set our 8000-pound plane down on 
water at the speed of 45 miles an hour— 
not a pleasant prospect. 


There was no panic, no confusion, over 
the decision. Our only thought was to 
find water, turn the plane's nose down, 
and see what would happen. The 
Commander pored over maps, trying to 
figure out the safest place in the Channel 
in which to make a landing. And let 
me say that it is a marvelous tribute to 
Commander Byrd's navigational sense 
that evenin our blindness his judgment 
was correct. 

The needle of the gasoline gage was 
going down and down, like a clock 
ticking off the last few moments of life 
Soon we were actually facing death. 
We sighted the lighthouse at Ver-sur- 
Mer, not being certain of its relative 
position to the shore line, and not 
knowing that it was well inland, for the 
short beams of light were all but hidden 
in the fog. 

Commander Byrd and I were in the 
cabin. In front of us was the navigator's 
table. Should the impact of the crash 
throw us against its sharp edge, serious 
injury would result. Its legs were of 
iron tubing, and we heaved and tore 
until it broke loose. The Commander 
and | then began to rip out the windows 
so that we would have some means of 
exit. We then took our places, one of us 
at each window, Balchen at the controls 
with Acosta by his side, and waited. 
The altimeter registered zero, and since 
it is accurate only within 100 feet, I 
knew we could not be more than 100 
feet above water—or land. The nose 
was turned downward 

Perhaps we were now living through 
the last moments of life. But I did not 
experience that kaleidoscopic flashback 
of the events of my life, which is popular- 
ly supposed to occupy one’s last seconds. 
I was thinking not of the past, but of the 
future. I braced myself for the crash 
I also tried-to place myself so that | 
would not be run through by a broken 
strut. I tried to figure out what the big 
ship would do. Would she hold to- 
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ether, or would she crumple up and 
eave us trapped in a prison of twisted 
metal? Would the gas tank be jammed 
back and cut off our exit? How far 
under the water would we go? Would 
we be knocked unconscious and drown 
before we could get out? 


Those are the thoughts that raced 
through my mind in a fraction of a 
second. My mind was alert. The 
instinct for self-preservation entirely 
overcame fear. We must be ready to 
think and act quickly. Commander 
Byrd dropped a flare. The big ship 
slowed down. I looked out but could see 
nothing. We were going down into an 
abyss. I grabbed for my flashlight. 
Then we hit 


The commander was hurled out the 
window head first. All I saw was his 
boots vanishing through the open space 
Then the water rushed in and twirled 
me into a series of somersaults. That 
moment was the most fearful of all. I 
thought I was trapped under the water, 
to drown like a rat.  Instinctively | 
thrust out my hand, feeling for the 
window. I found it, pulled myself 
through and shot up above the surface 
into a dead eerie silence. I was stone 
deaf because of the constant roar of the 
motor in my ears. That was the most 
peculiar sensation of all, this utter 
absence of sound. 


There my story ends, for I have told 
how it feels to crash. The peculiar 
thing was that those four hours of 
uncertainty, followed by three hours of 
certainty that we would crash, seemed 
to pass in a moment, whereas just a few 
months before we had cracked up in 
New Jersey, with a warning of only a 
second or so, but that flash seemed a 
century. In landing, the tail wouid not 
come down. Immediately we knew that 
the nose would dig into the ground 
There was no time to do anything, but 
it seemed ages before the nose ripped 
into the soil. Bennett was caught under 
the engine. Commander Byrd's wrist 
was broken It seemed to me that | 
was cut in two. We were powerless to 
move, Any second we expected to see a 
burst of flame. But fortunately the 
wreck did not catch fire, although the 
gasoline tank burst. 
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Sir Hari Singh, Maharajah of Kashmir 


Condensed from Personality (January, °28) 


Herford Tynes Cowling 


S a pageant, brilliant and splendid, 

the coronation ceremony for the 

new Maharajah of Kashmir, Sir 
Hari Singh, has probably not been 
surpassed in the history of modern 
India. But it was more than a gorgeous 
spectacle; Sir Hari Singh made it a link 
between an unchanging past and a 
future to be shaped by radical policies 
of reform. He brushed aside cherished 
prejudices of caste and religion, and 
promulgated a new social order. 


The relation of Hindu to Moham- 
medan, of orthodox Hindu to reform 
Hindu, presents one of the most difficult 
problems of administration in Kashmir. 
The Hindus are in the minority, yet 
they have been the ruling power since 
the First Sikh War. During the Second 
Sikh War the Dogras, the fighting caste 
of Hindu Rajputs that ruled Kashmir, 
were loyal to the British crown. As a 
reward for this loyalty the British, in 
exchange for a few thousand rupees, 
gave back to them the sovereign state 
rights, and the power has remained 
with the Hindus, the minority, ever 
since. 

Long before his coronation Sir Hari 
Singh identified himself with an even 
smaller minority, the reform Hindus—a 
step that alienated him from his uncle, 
Sir Pratab Singh, the late Maharajah. 
The outstanding incident at Sir Hari's 
coronation was the reading of the 
official proclamation of the new Mahara- 
jah, in which he stated that any subject 
of the state might appear before him, 
regardless of caste, position, and religion. 
He thus made a clean break with old 
traditions and prejudices and, by an- 
nouncing that to him all men are equal, 
he promulgated a new social order for 
his people 

It would have been hard to find a 
Hindu more devout than the old Maha- 
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rajah. He made long pilgrimages to the 
sacred places in India—the caves of 
Amernath, Benares, the Ganges, Am- 
ritsar—and endured many _ hardships. 
He refused to eat or drink in public or 
without conforming to the requirements 
of the Hindu code that while eating or 
drinking his feet must touch the ground. 
If he happened to be traveling on a 
train, the journey ceased temporaril 
when he got out to partake of his food. 
Or if he went by motor car, there were 
times when the traffic on the narrow 
roads was stopped for hours, until the 
Maharajah, who was eating ahead, 
would be ready to resume his journey. 
Sir Hari Singh once laughingly ad- 
mitted to me that he had been taken to 
task by his uncle for eating and drinking 
with foreigners—such as myself. 


Sir Pratab Singh even went so far in 
showing his disapproval of his nephew 
as to appoint a spiritual son and heir, 
the Rajkumar Sahib, who would have 
succeeded to the throne if the late 
Maharajah’s wishes had been observed, 
The spiritual heir has a nondescript 
position, one of his important duties 
being to crack the skull of his father 
when he lies on his funeral pyre, for if 
it is not cracked it will explode from the 
heat of cremation. 

As for Sir Hari Singh, he himself never 
knew just what his rank was. His 
education was at his own expense, first 
under a private tutor and then in a 
private college for princes at Ajmir, at 
the University of Amritsar and in a 
private school in England. During one 
of his visits to England the King asked 
him if he, as the future Maharajah, 


would be loyal to the crown. This was 
the first indication he had that the 
British Government was ready to 


sanction his appointment as_ India’s 


next great leader. 
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The Maharajah, as a devout Hindu, 
must clutch the tail of a cow in one hand 
as he was dying. He fell ill in a room in 
the second story of the palace. It was 
found that a cow could not be brought 
up the stairs. So he was carried down. 
He was placed in a position so that his 
bared feet touched sacred earth taken 
from the right bank of the Ganges. 
With one hand he held on to the tail of 
the sacred cow, which was made to low 
by priests who twisted her ears. In the 
other hand he held a bunch of woolen 
strings leading to various objects inside 
and outside the palace, such as an 
elephant, a sacred bull, a swan, an 
eagle, a peacock, a chest containing 
about $315,000 in rupees, another chest 
containing many jewels. This was his 
pledge that all the objects would be 
given away whether he lived or died. 
As his strength failed, more strings were 
added in an attempt to save his life. 


During his funeral procession gold 
roubles worth about $200,000 were 
thrown away as it made its way from the 
palace to the pyre where he was cre- 
mated. The crowds along the streets 
turned into a wild howling and fighting 
mob as they scrambled to pick up the 
coins. There was still so much gold 
left over to be heaped upon the pyre 
that it became a molten sheet of yellow. 


Sir Hari Singh is intolerant of much of 
the superstition in traditional Hindu 
belief. After his uncle's death he took 
the sums of money that had been set 
aside and, instead of throwing them to 
the crowds, announced thet he would 
use them in building new bridges. This 
met with the approval of all, for bridges 
are a crying need in Kashmir. 


Two of his acts took sheer courage to 
perform. The first was to dismiss the 
court astrologers, in which his uncle 
had implicit faith. They would have no 
place in the changing social order. The 
second act was revolutionary. The late 
Maharajah had kept a pet flock of 
geese within the palace. The cost of 
maintaining them in royal style was 
about 20,000 rupees a month. I used 
to watch them morning and night, as 
they were driven out through the palace 
gates to a sacred tank. Under the 
watchful eyes of several guards they 
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crossed the street at a point where the 
traffic was very heavy; but the policeman 
stopped the traffic faithfully every day _ 
to give those geese the right of way. In 
time some of the temple priests oats 
to consider the geese sacred, like the 
cows. This was too much for Sir Hari 
Singh, who drove the geese out of the 
palace. Now, however, no one in that 
section of Kashmir dares to kill a goose, 
for fear he may be killing one of the 
sacred geese! 


Yet Sir Hari Singh does attempt at 
times to conform to certain orthodox 
Hindu beliefs. For instance, when his 
uncle died he performed the usual Hindu 
ceremony of mourning and penitence. 
Each evening at sunset, for 13 days, he 
was to walk, barefoot, to the funeral 
pyre of his uncle and there sleep on the 
ground. The 13 days were also a period 
of fasting. He was permitted to eat only 
nuts and to eat them only after sunset 
and before sunrise. He told me after- 
ward, that at the end of the first week his 
diet of nuts proved so unendurable that 
he could hardly stand the sight of them. 
Then he had a happy thought. He called 
together a council of Brahman priests 
and asked them if the potato was not a 
nut. They hesitated. What can be 
more inflexible than orthodox faith? 
And yet, on the other hand, even a 
Brahman priest has an eye to diplomacy. 
After all, here was one of the first 
requests made by the future ruler of the 
state! And so the old family priest of 
Sir Hari dared to yield a point. On his 
advice, the priests, after a solemn 
conclave, returned the verdict that the 
potato was a nut! Sir Hari Singh ate 
potatoes and sweet potatoes as well as 
nuts during the second week of his fast. 


The State of Kashmir has a population 
of four million. The social order is 
changing. Whatever changes take place 
here will act as a leaven, in time spread- 
ing until it touches similar currents in 
many parts of India. The problem of the 
new Maharajah, Sir Hari Singh, is 
largely one of effecting a successful 
compromise between conservative beliefs 
rooted in tradition and his own greater 
liberality of thought and tolerance of 
many faiths. During the first two years 
of his reign he has made an auspicious 
beginning. 
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A Visit to Pygmyland 


Condensed from The World's Work (January, °28) 


Mathew Stirling (See note on inside back cover) 


YGMYLAND, the home of Nogullo 

Negritoes, in the remote interior 

of New Guinea, is completely 
isolated from the civilized world. 
Hemmed in by rugged mountains whose 
snow-clad peaks tower 16,000 feet, live 
thousands of these people, who average 
several inches less than five feet in 
height. Their culture is that of the 
Stone Age, and previous to our arrival 
they knew nothing of metals or any 
products of civilized man. Here, living 
as their ancestors did thousands of 
years ago, like living fossils they repre- 
sent today a stage of culture that was 
passed by our ancestors thousands of 
years ago. 


Our expedition comprised some 400 
men. Five large camps had to be 
established. This transport or com- 
munication line, which supplied us with 
food, was 400 miles long. Six months 
were spent pushing inland. The last 
part of the trip, during weeks of ex- 
tremely difficult travel, ed to be made 
on foot, over rugged jungle-clad moun- 
tains uninhabited by man and with, 
practically no animal life. 


Finally, we came upon a clearing, a 
large garden patch surrounded by a 
strong fence. At one end were several 
houses made of split slabs of wood 
placed vertically like pickets and with 
roofs of thatch. Standing by one of 
the houses was a little girl who, to our 
surprise, showed no fear. She led us to 
an old woman in the house who, in turn, 
exhibited no fear. Soon other women 
and men arrived. They were quiet, 
very kindly, and seemed neither timid 
nor obtrusive. They followed us to the 
spot where we made our camp and in 
the early evening about 30 men arrived. 
They brought with them as presents a 

ig and several bunches of bananas. 

hen we indicated that we wished to 
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trade they began bringing goods. They 
desired our cowrie shells much more 
even than our knives and axes. We 
found them thoroughly honest, and if 
paid in advance for an article they 
could be depended on to appear with it. 


The costume of the women consists 
of a short apron, made either from 
strips of bark or from cords made from 
bark fiber. Both sexes usually cover 
the head with a net bag, and both wear 
necklaces made from seeds or bright 
yellow orchid stems. The men wear 
several types of feather headdresses, 
and an extraordinary-appearing loin 
covering made from a large gourd, 
tipped with a piece of fur, this consti- 
tuting their only clothing. 


They viewed with wonder the many 
unfamiliar things in our camp. It was 
interesting to see them look at a mirror 
for the first time. Like monkeys, they 
would try all sorts of experiments with 
it. We were always assured of a large 
audience when using a typewriter. The 
men indicate astonishment by clicking 
their gourds with their fingernails and 
our camp sounded like a telegraph office 
most of the time they were around. 
Strangely, nothing interested them so 
much as the simple act of thumbing the 
pages of a note book. Whenever new- 
comers visited our camp the more 
sophisticated pygmies at once brought 
them to us and requested that we 
perform this feat. 


Their method of greeting is unique. 
They extend the knuckle of the middle 
finger, which is grasped by the person 
being greeted between the knuckles of 
the second and third fingers and then 
withdrawn in such a manner that a 
popping sound is made, to the accom- 

niment of a friendly “Wau! Wau! 

au!” 
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They are very hospitable. Despite 
the fact that it was a heavy drain on 
their gardens they supplied us with 
sweet potatoes and bananas during our 
entire visit. And they would take 
nothing for it. . .In the center of 
their neat, well-built homes is a circular 
depression that serves as a hearth. In 
the evening they enjoy sitting around it, 
where they bake sweet potatoes in the 
hot coals and sing songs. ~The men and 
women live in separate houses, but the 
women frequently join the song circle 
in the men’s house in the evenings, 
returning to their own houses to sleep. 


They make fire by means of a split 
stick, some tinder, and a strip of rattan. 
As they have no metals whatever, 
their tools are made of stone and are 
of a very simple sort. Knives are made 
from a flat, crescent-shaped piece of 
polished green stone, ground to a fairly 
sharp edge. They have no baskets or 
pottery and, except for their net bags, 
use no containers of any sort. For 
cooking, a shallow pit is made in the 
ground and lined with banana leaves. 
A fire is then built in which are heated 
a number of good-sized stones. These 
hot rocks are picked up with wooden 
tongs, wrapped in leaves, and placed 
about the food to be cooked. Banana 
leaves are then sealed over the top 
forming, in effect, a primitive fireless 
cooker. 


The pygmies are a sedentary people 
living in permanent villages. The 
pee 3 growth is cleared away with 
stone axes and the clearing is enclosed 
with a strong fence to exclude wild pigs. 
The work of clearing the land is primarily 
the duty of the men of the village, but 
the actual planting and caring for the 
crops is attended to by the women. 
Tobacco is grown extensively. Pipes 
are smoked only by the men; whereas 
men, women, and children alike use 
cigarettes They have no _ alcoholic 
drinks of any kind 

They never bathe and were much 
amazed to see us bathe. The lather 
made by the soap furnished them great 
amusement. _ It. proved so fascinating 
that they tried it on themselves, not for 
the purpose of cleansing their bodies but 
to enjoy the thrill of making lather. 
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Thereafter, a small piece of soap could 
procure almost any article they possessed. 

The women are considerably out- 
numbered by the men; hence the 
competition for wives is very keen. 
They are polygamists in theory, but on 
account of the scarcity of women a man 
is rarely able to afford more than one 
wife. Igoon, one of the head men, was 
our particular friend during the three 
months we were in their territory. As 
a reward we gave him enough cowrie 
shells to make him a wealthy man in 
the eyes of his people. When we asked 
him what he would do with this “money,” 
he replied that he would get himself 
another wife 


A young man who would win himself 
a bride must have attained sufficient 
wealth to prove his ability to support 
his wife. He must also go through an 
ordeal of courage wherein the male 
relatives of his bride-to-be shoot arrows 
at him from close range for about an 
hour and he must try to dodge them 
As part of the marriage ritual he must 
chop off one of the bride's fingers with a 
stone ax. Later, if he should be widowed, 
he cuts off one of his own fingers. A 
woman who is remarried goes through 
the same process on each occasion. 
Their family life as a rule is very pleasant 
We saw no woman mistreated 


There is practically no crime, and no 
stealing. Their religion is animistic and 
consists of a belief in a multitude of 
ghosts, who are supposed to inhabit 
various natural objects. Owing to 
their dislike of discussing religion or 
death it was not possible to learn much 
about these subjects. 

When the time arrived for us to leave, 
Igoon, together with most of the men of 
his village, volunteered to accompany 
us to the foot of the mountains. They 
even wanted to accompany us to our 
own homes, as it was impossible to 
convey to them the idea that our villages 
were not farther down the river. The 
pygmies had their last thrill when we 
finally embarked in our canoes, for they 
had never seen a boat before. Then 
came a striking proof of their genuine 
friendship for us. As they gave us their 
adieus after their own fashion, tears 
streamed down their faces 
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National Origins and Deportations 


Condensed from Scribner's Magazine (January, °28) 


Roy L. Garis 


HE most important subject in 

American politics today is control 

of immigration. Almost 2,000,000 
persons are storming our foreign con- 
sulates seeking visas. Méillions of their 
friends and relatives are at work through 
their organized foreign societies in this 
country to break down our whole 
restrictive system, as well as to prevent 
any additional bars being put up to stem 
the human flood that ever beats against 
the foundations of our national existence. 
So great is this pressure upon Congress 
that the retention of our present policy 
hangs in the balance. This session of 
Congress will tell whether Americans or 
organized foreigners and their offspring 
control America. The present Congress 
must legislate on three major problems 
of immigration: national origins, de- 
portations, and Mexican immigration. 


Early in 1927, Congress passed a 
resolution postponing the effective date 
of the national-origins provision in the 
Immigration Act of 1924, from April 1, 
1927, to April 1, 1928. This action 
placed the problem squarely before the 
present Congress. 


Under the present law each quota 
country receives as its quota 2 percent 
of the number of foreign-born of that 
nationality here in 1890. As between 
the two great regions of Europe from 
which the old and new immigration 
come respectively, the 1890 census 
basis produces results which are only 
slightly different from the national- 
origins quotas as reported by the quota 
board in December, 1926. However, it 
is argued by the advocates of the latter 
plan that the 1890 census basis does not 
work out fairly with respect to certain 
countries—particularly Great Britain, 
Germany, and the Irish Free State. On 


the 1890 basis Great Britain receives 
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34,000, Germany 51,000, and the Irish 
Free State 28,000. Obviously these 
quotas are out of proportion to the real 
strength of the elements of our popula- 
tion derived from these three countries. 
While about one-half of our total white 
population is derived from England, 
Scotland, Wales, and North Ireland, 
their joint quota is only 21 percent of 
the present quota immigration, while 
Germany, from which only about 
one-sixth of our population is derived, 
has a quota of nearly one-third of the 
quota immigration. It is obvious also 
that a similar discrepancy exists with 
respect to the quota of 28,000 allowed 
the Irish Free State. 


Since the purpose is the same with 
respect to both the national-origins and 
the 1890 bases—viz., to insure that our 
future immigration should correspond 
in its make-up with our population as it 
is today—it is evident from the above 
statistics that the national-origins quotas 
in effect will simply result in an equitable 
adjustment of the 1890 quotas. The 
change would be, therefore, only the 
natural and logical development of the 
1890 census quota basis. 


Those who advocate this change are 
especially opposed to the activities of 
the Steuben Society, a secret, oath-bound 
political society, whose membership 
consists of persons of German birth or 
descent, who are devoted to maintaining 
the interests of German-Americans, viz., 
hyphenism. This German society, to- 
gether with the southern Irish and 
Scandinavian elements, has been direct- 
ing the movement to secure the appeal 
of the national-origins clause. Such 
selfish racial propaganda in the interest 
of foreign countries should be condemned 
by the American people, as it has been 
in the past. 
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The weakness of the national-origins 
plan has been the virtual inability of the 
goveraing authoritics to work out 
accurate quotas on such a basis. That 
progress is being made in solving the 
problem is evident from the report of the 
subcommittee of the quota board, which 
stated: “We have found our task by 
no means simple, but we are carrying it 
out by methods which we believe to be 
statistically correct.’ Dr. J. H_ Hill, 
assistant to the Director of the Census, 
testified to the House committee that in 
his opinion the available data are 
sufficient to determine the national 
origins as required by the statute, and 
he asserted that the methods adopted 
by the subcommittee in making their 
computations were “‘scientific.” 


Various experts are studying the 
problem, with the hope that some ac- 
curate and satisfactory quotas can be 
worked out prior to April 1, 1928. If 
this cannot be done, then the present 
1890 census as the quota basis should 
be continued indefinitely, or until the 
national-origins clause can be made 
effective. Under no consideration should 
the advocates of restriction permit the 
repeal or weakening of the numerical 
restrictions in the present law. 


In a recent letter concerning the 
Sacco-Vanzetti disturbances Hon. Roger 
Babson wrote: “Radicalism is by no 
means dead in this country—it has 
merely been asleep, soothed by prosperity 
and good wages. At the first eggs 
it will burst out with more force and 
fever than ever. These great Sacco- 
Vanzetti demonstrations throughout the 
country will cause employers to think 
twice before letting down the bars for 
more radicals to enter tne United 
States.” 

This statement also justifies the 
necessity for the speedy enactment into 
law of the deportation bill. We need to 
pass this bill that we may more ade- 
quately protect ourselves against the 
alien gunmen, dealers in narcotics, alien 
violators of the prohibition law, smug- 
gled aliens, and deserting seamen. 


Aliens are being deported at the 
average rate of 1000 each month. How 
inadequate this is is evident from a 
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recent report of the Department of 
Labor which stated that 44,692 aliens 
were listed at penitentiaries, jails, etc.; 
36,785 at insane asylums; 14,204 at 
hospitals and sanitariums; and 15,992 at 
poorhouses. Three districts were not 
included in the report! The existence 
of such a situation would certainly seem 
to justify the passage of the deportation 
bill and the appropriation of sufficient 
money to make it effective. 


Virtually all authorities on immi- 
gration mow agree that we must extend 
the quota system to Mexico and to the 
countries of Central and South America. 
The number of Mexican immigrants 
admitted in 1914 was only 14,614. The 
annual immigration, now about 60,000, 
is larger than that from any other 
country except Canada, notwithstanding 
the fact that it is highly undesirable. 
It is largely composed of Indians or 
persons of a mixed race, who are rapidly 
developing a new race problem. Not 
only is this Mexican immigration 
unassimilable, but it lowers our stand- 
ards of living and already is beginning 
to flood our penal and charitable insti- 
tutions. We must continue our pro- 
gressive policy of capitalistic methods 
of production through the use of labor- 
saving machinery and a better co- 
ordination of industrial units. We did 
not limit immigration from Europe in 
order to substitute other races impossibly 
alien in character and tradition, nor can 
we raise our standard of citizenship by 
that process. As the San Francisco 
Chronicle has put it, to “shut down on 
Anglo-Saxons and to continue to admit 
peons from Mexico is ridiculous.” 


It has been said recently at Washing- 
ton that organized minorities with a 
foreign viewpoint have already greatly 
influenced Congress and that the 
American-minded majority is politically 
impotent. If we would successfully 
reduce immigration and, in the language 
of President Coolidge, “Keep America 
American, we must press these matters 
on Congress and secure the legislation 
that the American people desire thereon; 
as well as resist all the direct and indirect 
efforts that will be made by the op- 
ponents of restriction to weaken the 
present immigration laws. 


The Reader's Digest 














Not in the Etiquette Book, But— 


Condensed from Woman's Home Companion (January, '28) 


Sophie Kerr 


ECENTLY at a dinner party I sat 
beside an artist of world-wide 
fame. Being keenly interested, 

although emma ignorant of the 
subject, I began to talk to the great man 
about art. | saw that he was bored to 
death. Suddenly I realized that I was 
committing one of the deadliest of the 
social sins—I, an ignorant outsider, was 
trying to talk shop to a professional. I 
recalled my anguish when genial ac- 
quaintances have said to me, “I have 
the loveliest plot for you,’ or “~Do come 
to Zipperville, youd get so much 
material," or “I know a quaint old 
character who would be a perfect mine 
for you.” Remembering these things 
I stopped talking art instantly. I 
started the topic of prize fights—and we 
had a gorgeous time. 


The only expert I know who enjoys 
talking about his profession is my 
odd-job man. Conversation is his 
delight, for he cannot talk and work at 
the same time—and he charges by the 
hour! But listen to the doctor: “I wish 
to heaven that my friends wouldn't 
always be telling me about interesting 
cases they know of. have more 
interesting cases than they could even 
imagine, yet if I play bridge or golf the 
first thing | hear is ‘Doctor, | must tell 
you about a friend who's got epizootic." 
Worst of all are the people who believe 
they know psychoanalysis from a to z, 
and who must air their pseudo knowledge 
to any poor medicine man they mect 
socially.” 

“It's exactly the same with me,” said 
a lawyer. “I dont mind discussing 
legal points with anyone who knows one, 
but those who do know are never the 
ones who yearn to talk. And youd be 
surprised at the number of people who 
try to get advice from a lawyer under 
the guise of social conversation. They 
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see nothing dishonest in wangling 
several hundred dollars’ worth of free 
legal opinion.” 


There are other professionals who are 
often asked to give for nothing the 
knowledge and training they have 
acquired at great expense—musicians in 
particular. “We're hoping you'll play 
for us, just a teeny-weeny bit after 
dinner.” Or, “If you could bring your 
violin it would be just too wonderful.” 
Yet the same hostess would never invite 
a dentist to come to dinner and put in a 
filling for her, or an interior decorator 
to make curtains—all for the free 
delectation of herself and guests! 


An editor tells me gloomily that he is 
afraid to go out socially any more 
because if he evinces the slightest 
interest in any topic someone is sure to 
say: “Can't I do an article about that 
for your magazine?’ Other editors tell 
me that no appearance of theirs in 
public but brings a host of manuscripts. 
“We were talking, if you'll remember—" 
the accompanying letters begin. Like 
doctors and: lawyers, editors have offices 
where they prefer to transact business. 


There are two chief ways of starting 
a conversation with a writer and both 
are bad: “I always thought I could 
write myself, if | had time,’ and ‘‘Where 
do you get your ideas for stories?” To 
the latter a gifted writer | know always 
says, “They walk by me and I grab 
them.” 

I pass now to a more general field—the 
increasing use of the telephone as a 
conveyor of invitations. A_ written 
invitation can be thought over at 
leisure. But if your worst bore calls on 
the telephone and asks you for any day 
this week or next, your mind, stunned 
and stupefied at the horrible prospect, 
refuses to work agilely, and you find 
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yourself saying, “Wednesday will be all 
right with me” We all know that 
there are many people whom we invite 
merely because we feel obliged to do so. 
We all know that those persons realize 
our motive and would be thankful to 
escape our so-called hospitality. Why 
not give them a chance? Write polite 
notes, naming your date, and let them 
refuse, also politely. Convention will 
thus be satisfied and life will be easier 
for all concerned. 


I want also to say a bitter burning 
word about solicitors for charity who 
use the telephone. After almost daily 
experience with such pests for years, | 
have evolved a formula. When I am 
asked to buy tickets for a benefit per- 
formance to aid the Association for 


Improving the Table Manners of Per- 
forming Dogs, I say sweetly, “Mrs 
So-and-so, | never contribute to any 


charity for which I am solicited over the 
telephone. | consider it an unwarranted 
abuse of a convenience. Good-by.” | 
use this same formula for bond salesmen, 
real estate and insurance agents. Let 
them use the mails. 


Probably one of the most abused forms 
of civility is the letter of introduction. 
“Going to San Francisco? Oh, I must 
give you a letter to some friends of mine 
out there, lovely people, you'll like them 
immensely!" Yes, but will the lovely 
people like the bearer of the letter? In 
all probability that letter will be pre- 
sented when the lovely people's cook has 
left and their baby has the measles 
There are ever so many people who deal 
out letters of introduction with a lavish 
hand simply because it makes them feel 
jolly and popular. I know a woman 
who has lectured all over the country 
Constantly, perfect strangers call on her 
bringing letters which read like this: 
“T heard you lecture last fall and as my 
sister is going to New York | am sending 
her to you because she wants to meet 
some prominent woman.” 

To my mind there is only one reason 
for giving a letter of introduction— 
namely, that the person to whom it is 
addressed will be honestly pleased to 
receive it, that it will have some value or 
significance to him. And I think that 
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no letter of introduction should ever be 
given unless a letter is sent by mail at 
the same time, telling the addressee who 
is coming to see him and why, and as 
much as you know about him. This is 
true consideration, and on consideration 
for others all good manners are based. 


I dare say constant good manners in 
the family circle are too much to expect 
but I have a theory that good manners 
between husband and wife would prevent 
many a separation and divorce. Among 
all my married friends | believe I know 
only one couple who never, never twit 
one another of faults and failings in 
public, who do not ever tell teasing 
stories about each other with just a 
tang of ill-nature in them, who do not 
row at home and take the fuss with 
them to whatever party they are at- 
tending, exchanging sharp little cuts and 
digs all through the evening, to the 
irritation of the other guests. Yet to do 
these things is abominably rude 

Of the couple I mentioned as never 
indulging in such bad manners I must 
tell one story, it seems to me so mag- 
nificent. | went to their home one 
evening to dinner, and there was an 
undercurrent of excitement in their 
manner and the meal was very late. 
Afterward I learned why. The wife had 
neglected to pay the electric light bill 
the company had cut off the current at 
five o clock, she did not come home until 
after six and it fell to the man of the 
house, returning late from his office, to 
take a taxi, hasten to the company's 
headquarters, pay che bill, and bring a 
workman back with him to turn the 
lights on again. That man said not one 
word of reproach to his wife. He did 
not grouch during dinner. He was his 
usual delightful debonair self. Of course 
his wife had been merely forgetful; but 
how few men there are who would not 
have magnified this forgetfulness? 


Oh, the things that are not in the 
etiquette book, the nuances, the sub- 
tleties, the delicacies omitted from this 
bulky volume! We might perhaps do 
very well by merely using that most 
marvelous, that all-embracing direction 
for manners as well as morals—the 


Golden Rule. 


The Reader's Digest 














On American Leisure 


Condensed from Harper's Magazine (January, °28) 


Irwin Edman 


HE best test of the quality of a 

civilization is what its people 

do with their leisure’) One can 
tell much about a man by noting the 
pastimes to which he _ spontaneously 
turns for joy. The same may be said of 
a nation. It was a suggestive comment 
of Maxim Gorkys on visiting Coney 
Island, “What an unhappy people it 
must be that turns for happiness here.” 
The most serious criticism against 
American civilization is not that its 
work is standardized and engulfing, but 
that its pleasures are mechanical and 
its leisure slavish. 


Leisure i$ an affair of mood and 
atmosphere rather than simply of the 
clock. It is unhurried pleasurable 
living among one's native enthusiasms, 
and yields at once a feeling of vividness 
and a sense of peace. It consists of 
moments so clear and pleasant in 
themselves that one might wish them 
eternal. One recalls such moments in 
conversations lightly begun after dinner 
and meandering through wreaths of 
smoke into unexpected depths and 
intensities until long after unnoticed 
midnight. Or some incredibly remote 
year when one wrote by hand a letter 
that flowed on as if ink and paper and 
ideas would never end. 


For Americans the word “‘Ieisure’™’ haS 
distinctively Old World associations: 
For one it will be the recollection of keen 
but casual conversation at tea on a 
lawn in Sussex or Surrey. Another will 
remember a stroll in an Italian piazza. 
The quality of leisure in Europe is 
partly the heritage of a long leisure-class 
tradition, partly the patience of peoples 
that are not obsessed with haste. In 
our own civilization there is a working- 
rather than a leisure-class_ tradition. 
Leisure—a quiet and emancipated ab- 
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sorption in things and doings for their 
own sake—has always seemed to us 
effeminate and exotic. We wish leisure 
for relief, for release, for escape; for 
instruction, enlightenment, or advance- 
ment. There is something immoral 
about moments that are good in them- 
selves 

With us, therefore, leisure has been a 
melodramatic escape into excitement, 
or a moralistic flight into self-improve- 
ment. We oscillate between night clubs 
and outlines of culture. The irony of 
our situation lies in the fact that even 
when we try to escape from our tightly 
woven days into triviality or foolishness, 
we make a serious and standardized 
business of it. Everyone has at some 
time experienced a determinedly gay 
party, where ordinarily quiet, intelligent 
people become wilfully noisy and stupid. 
Everyone, likewise, has listened to a 
group of people talk, with obligatory 
boredom, about modish books and 
plays and ideas. We settle down to our 
leisure grimly. It is as if the American 
could not stop being efficient when he 
wanted to, and must be trivial or 
ecstatic with the same strained energy 
with which he might build a business 
or a skyscraper. 


The same forces that have operated 
to produce our necessities, have gone 
into the big business of providing our 
amusements. However glamorously one 
may state the possibilities of the radio, 
and of the moving picture, there is no 
question but that these are at their 
best mechanical. They turn our leisure 
into a passive receptivity of standard 
mediocre amusement. y provide 
almost nothing of that spontaneous sense 
of individual living which is part of the 
repose and stimulation of leisure. When 
a man is at leisure we like to say he is 
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free to be himself. But if his freedom 
means efficiently amusing himself ac- 
cording to standard formulas, or sub- 
jecting himself to the passive reception 
of standard amusements, he is not 
free at all. 


While leisure has in one direction gone 
toward conventional amusement, in 
another direction it has become a kind 
of elegant overtime work. The lsetest 
use we have found for leisure is to 
make it useful. Correspondence courses, 
outlines of knowledge, scrapbooks of 
learning, all have been teaching us that, 
by haraessing our leisure moments, we 
may become the heirs of all Western 
culture, or experts in philoscphy or 
French. The reasons assigned for such 
pursuits are revealing. It is not that 
knowledge will give wings to our im- 
agination, or a clearer, sweeter horizon 
to our lives. It is that knowledge will 
make us successful or respected, that a 
veneer of garbled French will reveal our 
breeding. Far from meaning that we 
have turned to the love of wisdom, it 
simply means that we are applying 
efficiency to culture as well as to business. 
Worst of all, the saving essence of 
leisure is threatened—the sense of 
doing some lovely thing for its own 
lovable sake. 

Pessimists in our midst hold that 
leisure is increasingly impossible in 
America. The automobile becomes a 
symbol for speed; our only excitement 
in any activity, spiritual or physical, 
is the excitement of going fast. In no 
country do ideas become popular so 
fast as in America; and nowhere are 
they so quickly outmoded and forgotten. 


Our physical luxuries and distractions, 
too, constantly intrude upon the tran- 
quility in which alone leisure can come 
to being. Screnity and integrity are 
menaced as much by the telephone as 
by any single invention of the last 
century. We are kept too wide-awake 
ever to be really at peace. 

And finally, in a country where there 
is still a glamorous sense of unlimited 
opportunity, the desire for first place 
makes almost impossible that freedom 
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and detachment which leave one free to 
follow an impulse for its own self- 
regarding delight. 

The desire for speed, the desire for 
luxury, the desire for first place—these 
are indeed three deadly enemies of 
leisure. 


There are growing evidences of a 
hunger for quiet and unhurried living 
among an increasing number of Ameri- 
cans. Our difficulty is not in our 
circumstances. If we once learned to 
rediscover the values of quiet spaces in 
our lives, we should find a way to them. 
There is time and solitude to be had, 
even among crowds. 


We fear the dullness of being alone. 
We speed along because we fear the 
drabness of slowing down. Yet many a 
good citizen, given a chance to be alone 
with himself for an evening, might 
discover for the first time the quality 
of his own character, the contours of 
taste and interest that make him a 
personality as well as a jobholder. In 
such an interval a man may discover a 
hobby that will be for him a substitute 
for creative genius. 


There are men one knows who have 
found, with delight, that it is possible 
to become at home in some small field 
of knowledge or some tiny technic or 
art. It is not possible for every man to 
be an artist, or to master a literature. 
But almost anyone can learn to draw, 
to play an instrument or plant a garden; 
anyone can carve out a little pathway 
of poetry or prose, to make one author, 
one theme his own, be it Trollope or 
sonnets, whaling or ballades. Thousands 
may learn to be at home in some intimate 
little field of knowledge, or learn to do 
one modest little hobby well. 

Shall we not find the golden mean 
between trivial escapes iato foolishness, 
and solemn exploitation of our moments 
of repose? May we not learn to be at 
peace long enough to dream after our 
own fashion? It we do, we shall have 
learned what the spiritual life really 
means. We shall have some free glint 
of life for its own sake; we shall have 
time to live rather than time to kill. 


The Reader's Digest 
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The Eternal Outcry 


Condensed from The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Edna Kenton 


URRENT opinion classed the first 
kindergarten with all those inno- 
vations that have tended to destroy 

the home and woman's morality. They 
“snatched the babe from the mother's 
breast," thus “weakening maternal love.” 
Hardly less dangerous were the first 
perambulators in 1850. ‘Since it is 
easier to wheel a child than to carry it, 
what will prevent a mother from wander- 
ing from home many hours every day?” 
asked the Lady's Newspaper. 

When the first Women's Rights 
Convention was held in 1848, the Albany 
Register said ‘‘unsexed women.” “Wild 
women,” remarked the Saturday Review. 
The convention in 1852 was “The 
Tom-foolery Convention.” ‘The Shriek- 
ing Sisterhood” was another phrase, 
widely used. 

In 1874 the Queen said: ‘Out of 100 
Englishmen, 99 refuse to allow their 
womenkind to belong to a ladies’ club,” 
as being in their minds too mixed up 
with female suffrage, lady doctors and 
other too liberal opinions. By 1890 
restaurants as well as clubs for women 
abounded everywhere. 


As far back as 1732 the Spectator 


spoke of ‘masculine ferhales’ when 
women began to ride in regulation 
habits. 

Female ‘‘doctresses’” were once new, 


therefore condemned. 


“A woman may give her leisure to 
literature, but let her once set her foot 
within the pale of professional life, and 
she is practically unsexed, said the 
Queen in 1860. Again, ten years later, 
speaking of insurgent women demanding 
admittance to the professions, “It is 
certainly time to condemn every step 
taken toward the individualization of 
women lest their children become the 
gamins of the gutters.” 
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“He-girls,” shrieked the journals of 
the seventies of young women seeking 
co-education. ‘‘Manly-women,” screamed 
the journals of the eighties, when the 
shortened skirt and shirt waist and 
women's athletics began to be. The 
change was “unsexing’” for women in 
1790, when obstetrics began to pass 
under the control of male physicians 
and away from women tenders. And in 
1860, when women sought admission to 
the schools to take back obstetrics, the 
demand was heralded as the most 
“vulgar,” “impudent,” “‘unsexed,”” one 
ever made by women 


A woman of the 18th and early 19th 
century, bereft of husband and desirous 
of not starving to death, could: sew, 
teach for almost nothing a year, or 
slave in kitchens and in a few mines and 
factories—nothing else. But women 
were beginning to read and write, and 
those mannish females who could spell 
and pronounce three and four syllable 
words were “apes of men.” By 1750 
the “Ladies’ Revival of Learning’ was 
infuriating men; women—women! were 
preparing to write books. “Warlike 
women, learned women, and women who 
are politicians abandon the circle which 
nature has traced about their sex, and 
convert themselves into men.” Dancing, 
walking, drawing, the harp and sewing 
were genteel, womanly ways of wasting 
time. Gardening for women was ever 
feminine. 


Your mother is well-grounded in the 
classics but beyond that she never 
reached. But her father in 1850 was 
outraged by her indecent demands for 
education and co-education only less 
bitterly than your father was shamed to 
the depths by your sister's ““unsexed” 
insistence on a medical or professional 
career. ‘‘What are women coming to ?” 
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Well, they are coming closer to life with 
every generation of them since 1700. 


In 1860 the New York Herald said: 
“Thirty years ago it was thought unsafe 
for a lady to visit a public place in the 
daytime. Now they wish to go to the 
theater alone at night. Several women 
in New York whose social position 
secured them from criticism have already 
taken the freedom of attending the 
theater alone.” And as late as 1882 
the Queen was still remarking: “A 
generation ago it was not proper and 
hardly possible for young ladies of good 
repute to walk alone in the streets of 
London. The modern girl scouts the 
idea of dangers to be concealed from her, 
of dark places in life which she is not 
allowed to penetrate. A curious state 
of things, but one which has to be 
accepted whether we \ike it or not.” 


The Queen said hopelessly in 1894, 
“The Ideal is now a strong, athletic, 
breezy womanhood, which has no 
tenderness and no reserve—which talks 
slang and smokes—which is out in all 
weathers and all dav long, which hunts, 
fishes, shoots, cycles, goes to its club, 
gives dinners to its male friends and is 
something of a boy itself with its com- 
rades. It has no fears, no sense of 
shyness. To it a man ard woman are 
interchangeable terms, what one does, 
the other may do also.” 

In 1890 the Nation said: “One would 
naturally expect that these bold in- 
novators would have to go through a 
long period of probation. But no such 
thing has taken place. The sweet girl 
graduates have quietly glided in among 
us and become familiar figures, they 
seem to find lovers and husbands in the 
ordinary course of nature, and among 
men who are not looked upon as visionary 
or eccentric.” 

Better babies, the slogan of the 
decade! with baby shows and a “Baby 
Week.” But when baby shows were 
new, in the fifties and sixties, the period- 
icals trembled over the “outrageous,” 
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“appalling,” and “degrading” idea. 
“Such exhibitions are as degrading as 
they are certainly disagreeable, if not 
disgusting.” 

Modern dances are in disrepute—as 
usual! Those who first did the “turkey 
trot’ were depraved beings, and con- 
servatives sighed for the discarded 
waltz, forgetting that the waltz when 
new was not considered nice—nor were 
the “modern” and therefore “scandal - 
ous” dances of 1860. 

There was excitement over “lady 
acrobats” in 1870; over the first sug- 
gestion of cooperative homes and 
kitchens and “flats” in 1873; over women 
ushers in theaters in 1884—‘‘men are 
quicker, find the seats sooner.” 

Harper's Bazar was sternly criticized 
in the late sixties for “exhibiting women’s 
faces in public prints.” 

And so most of the old bogies, tested 
out, disappear, and new ones take 
their place. But today, as in 1700, the 
home and marriage and the child and 
female delicacy are still in imminent 
danger, and, as in every decade, “are 
endangered as never before.” 


Engineers are prone to talk of the 
efficiency of modern machines. But no 
machine has ever been constructed that 
is so efficient as man himself. Where 
can we find a pump as perfect as the 
human heart? If the boss treats it 
right, it stays on the job for more than 
600,000 hours, making 4320 strokes and 
pumping 15 gallons an hour. We have 
no telephonic mechanism equal to our 
nervous system; no wireless as efficient 
as the voice and the ear; no cameras as 
perfect as the human eye; no ventilating 
plant as wonderful as the nose, lungs, and 
skin, and no electrical switchboard can 
compare with the spinal cord. Isn't 
such a marvelous mechanism worthy of 
the highest respect and the best care? 
World's Work. 


The Reader's Digest 
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Like Summer's Cloud 


Condensed from The Yale Review 


Charles S. Brooks 


T is imperceptibly that we have 

changed. The cloud that rises in 

the summer's sky moves not on 
such secret silent foot. 


I was thinking of this recently as I 
came along the street. What has 
become of the gas lamps? In former 
days a spry old fellow with a ladder and 
a can of guttering oil trotted past at 
twilight to touch the glistening rows of 
jets that flashed upon our porches. And 
once there were hitching posts along 
the curb and those of our richer neighbors 
held horses’ heads on top with rings 
hanging through the nostrils, as if the 
brutes had borrowed a savage custom 
from the ladies of the Fiji Islands. And 
there were stepping-stones upon our 
street, so that a lady might mount to 
her victoria without exposure of a 
prudish limb. Méincing steps of stone— 
for the clock upon her stocking was not, 
as now, a public dial. Where are those 
ladies who took the air with colored 
parasols tipped across their shoulders to 
guard their pink complexions from a 
freckle? They worked in thread lace. 
They sewed a comforter from checkered 
squares of red and white. When old, 
they wore a cap of lace and congress 
gaiters with cloth elastic sides. 


These ladies wore gingham of a 
morning. They turned a cunning hand 
to pie, and knew a homely remedy for 
every ill. Those were the days when a 
blush mantled a lady's cheek. Her 
limbs moved then in the secret twilight 
of a petticoat—once the symbol of the 
sex—but now the brazen leg has issued 
from its home and won the vote. 

Every house had a fence between it 
and the street; and lawns did not as now, 
run unobstructed to the walk. The 
slamming of a gate when guests arrived 
was the signal to the kitchen for the 
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tipping of the smoky kettle to the silver 
soup tureen. And the very tureen is 
gone, once the center of hospitality, 
with its mighty ladle, and its invitation 
for a second helping. 


Trees upon the street used to wear 
lattice collars to save them from the 
nibbling of a milkman’'s horse. Buggies, 
rattling on the cobbles, have trotted 
into silence, and the stamping of horses’ 
hoofs. Leaves of our once more wooded 
village lay to deeper thickness in the 
gutter, and the smoke of their October 
fires still lingers in my memory to build 
the unsubstantial fabric of the past. 


Church bells rang on Sunday morning 
to call us to service, and any laggard 
at his window might see his neighbors 
trickle from their gates to join the sober 
current of the righteous. Are church 
bells gone forever? I listen vainly on a 
drowsy Sunday morning. 


Do children still go on strange journeys, 
pounding at their Soe’ Do they walk 
on stilts?) Wash poles once gave but a 
lazy Monday to the wash, and all the 
week beside they stretched us into 
giants. 


Every house had its stable, with a 
loft for hay, and its Sunday carriage 
covered with a cloth, and with stables 
gone, there can be no alley in any 
proper sense. 

What has become of the torch-light 
processions that were the powerful 
argument for votes in a great election? 
Their feeble glow-worm, once thought 
so pretty, would be lost in our brighter 
lights. Where are the bicyclers with 
tinkling bells that thronged the evening 
pavements and sipped a nickle soda 
from a stool? 

There is now no casual dropping-in for 
euchre and a dish of apples. y A was 
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seldom that we passed a solitary night— 

seldom that chairs were not brought out 

ffom the ane room to reinforce the 
t 


native rockers of the porch. Rockers were 
then the fashion—the symbol of our 
softer wealth—the distinct product of 
America, unknown to Europe—and a 
lady placed a patch or button in the 
leisure of their soothing rhythm without 
thought how she might save the world. 
The very word caller threatens to disap- 
pear from customary speech. We have 
parties still, to be sure, but we dress in 
spangled clothes and the friendly village 
has departed from our streets. 


Hammocks were the fashion, and often 
they were slung in the back yard between 
the apple trees. And to sit with a 
young lady in a hammock was an in- 
timacy denied upon a sofa. It seemed 
a device for sudden lovers, and sagged 
in the middle to an easy familiarity 
that loosened the heart upon a moonlit 
night. 

There are no boys who peddle apples 
in an August twilight. Popcorn has 
left its whistling cart for a sedentary 
stand. With the coming of electric 
lamps the match-boy—three large boxes 
for a nickel—has gone out. No more 
does a hand-organ come among us with 
infested monkey to soil agreeably the 
summer night. Hardly a_ rag-picker 
drives now his drooping horse to sing 
of the wares he seeks. 

I remember our first apartment 
house—sniffed at by conservative folk 
used to village elbow room. Here 
dwelt folk of prosperous purse, in a flat 
life of two dimensions with a neighbor 
perched upon their shoulders. Respect- 
ability no longer required a lilac bush 
and whitened stones along a carriage 
drive. 

A horse-car rattled citywards with a 
fare box and a driver on a padded stool. 
There was straw on the floor in winter, 
and the windows rattled in the tempest 
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of the journey. Only men of broken 
age signalled for the car to stop. A 
public boarding-house came among us to 
shock our stiffer crinoline. One neighbor, 
and then another, put in a telephone, 
and there was less use for gossip across 
the fence. 


Men of business used to come home 
for midday dinner. We saved all 
broken crusts of bread for pases to 
which we gave sentimental names to 
disguise their humble origin. Water- 
melons were round and had not been 
stretched into the likeness of a giant 
cucumber. Apples were not aristocrats 
in separate tissue wrappers, but they 
stewed like common democrats in a 
common barrel. Pepper, salt, plates, 
and cloth stayed always on the table, 
and were not swept to a fashionable 
discard between meals. It was an age 
of tidies—the pattern of an elk upon a 
chair back, clothes over the piano with 
long silk tassels; and a transparency of 
Niagara Falls that boasted of our travels 
to our jealous neighbors. The top of 
fashion was a chair that rocked on 
stationary runners with coils of springs 
that squeaked. There are now no 
carpets to be ripped up at cleaning 
time, with pads of dusty paper under- 
neath. 

For a bath we ran to the kitchen to 
feel the boiler behind the stove, and when 
it rumbled we knew that the water was 
ready for the tub. Coffee cups had 
guards for whiskers. The railway 
station was called a deepot, a veranda 
was a porch, an attic still a garret. 
Neckties came made up. Buttons, not 
laces, held our shoes. The cry of 
knives-to-grind no longer breaks upon 
our quiet street, umbrellas-to-repair, or 
glass-to-mend that rings a bell to the 
rhythm of a lazy step. 

Like a cloud that moves on silent foot 
the city has swept upon us, and the 
village of my youth is gone, 
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Can Pistol Toting Be Stopped? 


Condensed from Plain Talk (January, °28) 


Joseph Fulling Fishman 


HE American people—led by the 

National Crime net nae 4 the 

Bar Association, writers and vari- 
ous “‘experts’—are about to stage a 
pathetic medicine dance in order to 
conjure out of existence the evil spirits 
of crime. Apparently the depths of 
this country’s naivete as to methods for 
reducing crime are unplumbable. 


The magic to be proposed by the 
complicated choregraphy is described 
by Lawrence Veiller: “The criminal 
must be deprived of his pistol, or we 
cannot expect to reduce crime materially 
in this country. .If every state in the 
Union should pass a law prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale and possession of 
pistols, revolvers and their cartridges, 
and then proceed to enforce the law, there 
would soon be no pistols in this country.”’ 


The medicine men have agreed gen- 
erally on the following steps which the 
48 tribes are to be induced or coerced 
into practicing: (1) Prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of small arms and 
ammunition by all except a few compan- 
ies holding special permits. (2) Making 
it mandatory for these companies to 
mark each gun with a special means of 
identification. (3) Making local police 
departments responsible for the issuance 
of permits to carry guns. (4) Making 
it necessary for manufacturers and 
distributors to keep a record of the 
whereabouts of every pistol. (5) Finger- 
printing every citizen who may be issued 
a permit to carry a gun. (6) Prohibiting 
the importation of firearms from any 
foreign country. 


In the first place, we would have to 
contend with the smuggling of firearms 
from abroad. Spain alone exports to 
this country 500,000 cheap revolvers 
every year. What reason is there to 
believe that this profitable trade would 
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stop merely because a law had been 
posse against it? Liquor, far more 
ulky, is pouring into the country. Even 
the most enthusiastic dry willl surely 
admit that at least 100 ‘rum ships” land 
their cargoes in this country every year. 
And keep in mind that enough revolvers 
can be smuggled into this country in a 
single ship to keep the criminals supplied 
for many years. The importation of 
cartridges would be even easier. 


Moreover, pistols, unlike liquor, last 
a lifetime. The only thing about a gun 
which is consumable is the cquutlian 
But a single box of 25 will last the 
average thug ten years or more. In 50 
crimes committed by him he probably 
does not fire his gun more than once or 
twice. 


If the efforts to pass such legislation 
were successful, the amount of money 
expended in trying to enforce it 
would be prodigious. Even if the entire 
coast guard, the army and navy and the 
state militia were used, just one little 
ship of the hundreds now smuggling in 
liquor would knock the plan into a 
cocked hat. And there are the Canadian 
and Mexican borders to watch. Dining- 
car waiters have smuggled Chinese into 
the United States by hiding them in 
the food compartments of their cars. You 
can hide a pistol and a half-dozen boxes 
of cartridges in a head of cabbage! 

Then we would have to contend with 
the bootleg manufacture and sale of 
firearms at home. Unscrupulous manu- 
facturers could turn out pistols by the 
thousands, just as small distillers are 
now turning out bootleg liquor. Every 
machine shop would be a _ potential 
pistol factory. To minimize this manu- 
facture in even a slight degree would 
call for constant inspection of every 
such shop. 
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Imagine, just for the fun of mental 
exercise, that the sale of pistols to 
criminals could be stopped. Criminals 
would pounce upon policemen with 
knives to take their revolvers away 
from them. Government arsenals would 


be looted. Dishonest employes in 
legitimate gun factories would be tempt- 
ed with huge sums of money. Crews 
of ocean-going liners would smuggle 
them in from abroad. 


How can the most optimistic of us 
hope to keep the criminal from obtaining 
the relatively few firearms necessary in 
his work? The answer is: We can't. 
A practical proof of the folly and waste 
of the present anti-pistol crusade lies 
in the fact that practically every state 
in the Union has had laws for years 
prohibiting the manufacture of burglars’ 
tools. Have they worked? Anywhere? 
Ask any detective. Every day in the 
year criminals are arrested who are 
equipped with complete sets of the best 
burglar tools. 

Yet in the face of the complete failure 
of this legal magic to rid the criminal of 
his tools, it is proposed to lay an exactly 
similar spell on him to purge him of his 
pistol. It would seem that those in high 
places who stand willing to plunge the 
country into an orgy of futile effort and 
expense do not know this situation and 
have but faint knowledge of the re- 
sourcefulness of the criminal. 


When the National Crime Commission 
asks for favorable editorials from the 
newspaper editors of the country on 
this legislation, the anti-pistol ink flows 
freely. The Birmingham Age-Herald 
was one of the few newspapers in the 
land refusing to accede slavishly to the 
Commissions demand. It _ protested 
thus: “The registering of all manu- 
facturers and dealers, the issuing of 
permits for persons to bear firearms, 
the making of finger prints of all pistol 
owners, the keeping of a record of the 
whereabouts of every pistol manu- 
factured, would mean an immense 
amount of red tape. With our happy 
faculty of disobeying laws it is not 
likely that rigid enforcement would be 





obtained. The complicated regulations 
would be ignored by negligent officials, 
by manufacturers and dealers impatient 
of restraint and by the average citizen 
who might treat them as he now treats 
some traffic laws.” 


The wrong-headed idea back of this 
crusade is that the presence of firearms 
creates, if not the desire, at least the 
opportunity for committing crimes of 
violence. Whereas the simple fact is 
that the cause of crime resides in men 
and women themselves. The criminal, 
shaped and driven by personal conditions 
and motives, merely applies whatever 
he may need to carry out his anti-social 
intentions. If by some miracle guns 
could actually be kept away from him, 
he could resort to other weapons and 
methods for accomplishing his purpose 

The professional criminal seldom em- 
barks on violence as an end in itself. 
It is almost always incidental to carrying 
out some other and gainful purpose, and 
even could this one particular bit of 
equipment be kept from him, this would 
not touch the core of the matter—his 
tendency, desire and determination to 
commit some anti-social act. For the 
weapon taken away he would substitute 
some other 

But to leave the visionary for the real: 
if a criminal prefers a gun in his business 
we may rest assured that he will obtain 
it. . .Let us hope that public spirited 
citizens will see to it that the money 
and effort about to be lavished on the 
anti-pistol hocus-pocus will be devoted 
to the diminution of crime in the only 
way possible—the removal of funda- 
mental causes. Eliminate from the 
criminal the desire to want firearms, 
rather than the firearms themselves. 
When we take his revolver, he will get 
another by fair means or foul. But when 
we take away his desire for firearms, 
we have made real progress in reducing 
crime. And when, due to _ inherent 
defects of character and make-up, this 
is impossible, or until we have further 
knowledge for effecting cures, there is 
only one thing to do and that is to 
confine him for life. 
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The Railroads at Bay 


Condensed from The American Mercury (January, °28) 


Charles Angoff 


LTHOUGH in 1920 the Interstate 

Commerce Commission set 534 

percent as a fair return on railroad 
investments, the average profit of the 
railroads in the years 1920-1926 was 
only a little over 3 percent This 
situation is due mainly to continuous 
reductions in passenger traffic. The 
decline in the entire Eastern district 
since 1920 has been 22 percent, in the 
Southern district 42 percent, and in the 
Western district 48 percent. What this 
decline has meant is illustrated by 
figures of the Denver & Rio Grande. 
This road handled 987,959 _passen- 
gers in Colorado in 1920, and only 
459.627 in 1925. with passenger revenues 
in 1920 of $3,146,000 and in 1925 only 
$1,732,000. 


Most of the decline in passenger 
traffic has been in the day-coach business, 
due to automobiles and motor-buses. 
One railroad president says that because 
of the automobile 30,000 miles of track 
will soon have to be scrapped—probably 
a conservative estimate, as the motor-bus 
mileage of the country is now 270,000 
miles while that of the railroads is only 
250,000. The one saving fact in the 
situation is that long distance travel is 
increasing all over the country. In 1921 
the railroads got about 31 percent of 
their passenger earnings from sleeping 
and parlor cars; in 1926, nearly 44 
percent. 


The railroads are stimulating long 
distance passenger business by making 
traveling more comfortable and more 
speedy. The competition along this line 
has been terrific, and in some cases 
highly injurious to the roads. The St. 
Paul road, for instance, before it went 
into the hands of the receivers, adver- 
tised 14 highly expensive daily trains 
between Chicago and the Twin Chia 
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route already well covered. Five roads 
operate 38 daily trains between Chicago 
and Omaha. Experts say that only 
half of this service is necessary. The 
Chicago & Alton, in the hands of 
receivers, runs 16 daily trains between 
various points where 8 would apparently 
be enough. The Chicago-Seattle route is 
covered by four roads, which, experts 
hold, is about two too many. Other 
examples might be given. 

Since 1924 the railroads have been 
going in for extremely expensive de luxe 
trains, and they have spent enormous 
sums in advertising them. In the last 
three years they have inaugurated over 
45 such trains, and new ones are added 
almost weekly. All of these trains, as 
their charming names imply, are the 
latest thing in railroad swank. They are 
nearly all furnished with radios, and some 
have even gymnasiums and dancing 
floors. On each is a stenographer, a 
tailor, a barber and a maid who serves as 
hairdresser, nurse and manicurist. The 
dining-cars offer excellent meals at 
prices far lower than one encounters in 
good hotels. 


The dining-cars invariably lose money. 
The operating costs of the Southern 
Pacific may be taken as typical for all 
the big roads. For each meal, served 
it suffered a loss of 52 cents. The 
overhead expense for each patron was 
79 cents, including wages, 40 cents; 
laundry and linen, 54% cents; fuel, 7 
cents; ice and water, 4 cents; handling 
of supplies, 744 cents; superintendence 
and accounting, 3 cents. Since a dining- 
car must be carried 4% miles for every 
patron served, and since the cost of 
hauling the car is 12 cents a mile, an 
additional expense of 54 cents must be 
absorbed by the company for every 
meal served. None of these figures 
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includes the cost of the food served. 
The average check is 93 cents. The 
railroads dont dare to increase the 
prices of food for fear of alienating lon 
distance passengers. They buy good will 
by serving meals below cost. The 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois has even 
adopted the practice of serving afternoon 
tea on its de luxe train between St. 
Louis and Chicago. Each afternoon the 
passengers are handed a card, reading: 
“At 4 P. M. you are invited to enter 
the dining-car to partake of a hot cup 
of tea and a sandwich.” 


Dining-cars are constantly being im- 
proved in construction, and in lavishness. 
The New Haven recently installed six 
new dining-cars in which the tables are 
all so arranged that the person sitting 
before any of them faces a window. 
Parlor-cars, sleeping-cars, and observa- 
tion-cars also constantly become more 
luxurious. Even now, they are far 
superior to those on the Continent, 
despite a legend to the contrary. More- 
over, the rates for sleepers in Europe 
are much higher than they are here, 
being almost as high as, and often 
higher than, the train fare in many 
cases. Here, they are seldom more than 
13 percent. 


Nearly all the de luxe trains charge 
extra fares. The basic time from New 
York to Chicago has been set at 28 
hours for many years. For every hour 
they beat this basic time, the roads 
charge the passenger $1.20. Between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast, where 
the basic time is 68 hours, the rail- 
roads charge $2 an hour for every hour 
saved. 

The railroads are putting on more and 
more sleeping-cars between cities only a 
few hundred miles apart. Some of these 
runs are even less than 100 miles, as, for 
example, that between Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. For such short trips by 
night the Pullman Company has lately 
devised a bed-car. Each passenger has 
a little room of his own, and in it there is 
only a bed and a wash-stand. 


The roads have also cooperated to 
give better through service. A passenger 
need not change cars, for example, 
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between Washington and Montreal, on a 
train running via the Pennsylvania, the 
New Haven, the Boston and Maine, the 
Central Vermont and the Canadian 
National. The effort everywhere is also 
to raise the average speed of trains, 
although the United States has for years 
led the world in long-distance and 
short-distance high-speed trains. The 
notion that the principal European 
expresses are faster than those in 
America is erroneous. Almost every 
railroad has considerably accelerated its 
long-distance schedules within the past 
year or two. And because of the almost 
savage competition for freight business 
the railroads have recently gone in for 
increasing the speed of their freight 
trains also, with a total disregard for 
the cost. 


Recently the roads have gone in for a 
new form of display: decorating and 
naming locomotives. The B. & 6. has 
named its crack engines after the first 
20 presidents of the United States. It 
was the first road to decorate its engines. 
It has painted them olive green, striped 
in red and gold. The Chicago Great 
Western has painted the engines of its 
special train, the Red Bird, in Venetian 
red, striped in gold, to match the coloring 
of the rest of the train. The Big Four 
has had one of its locomotives lacquered 
battleship gray, and striped in aluminum 
and black. The Erie now paints the 
name of enginemen with good records 
on the cabs in red and gold. 


The railroads are also doing all in 
their power to hold back the rush of their 
local passengers to the motor buses 
First, they are making commutation 
service more and more nee nai The 
newly furnished Reading cars between 
New York and Philadelphia are so rich 
in equipment that they rival the de luxe 
cars on the long-distance hauls. But 
the main effort by the roads to win back 
their local passenger traffic has been in 
the construction of buses. Fifty-three 
railways are now operating their own 
buses. Many of the roads have also put 
on freight buses in the attempt to hold 
on to the local freight business, which 
private trucking concerns are rapidly 
taking away from them. 
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The Gifts of the New Sciences 


Condensed from The American Magazine 


H.G. Wells 


HE last hundred years has been a 
century productive on a stupendous 
scale of mechanical inventions. 

When we turn to the future our first idea 
is of still more astonishing mechanical 
contrivances. But this may be just the 
common error of prophesying by con- 
tinuing the current movement of things 
in a straight line. Of « urse there will 
be improvements. The railways prob- 
ably will be scrapped within another 
half-century, as slow and wasteful; the 
airplane and airship may go on de- 
veloping; we shall soon transmit pictures 
as well as sounds by wireless, and so 
forth. But from the great harvest of 
the last hundred years | do not believe 
that there will be any fresh harvest, any 
new things, any really revolutionary 
changes, for quite a long time. 


Some readers will ask, “What about 
Einstein? What about the energy of 
the atom?” Well, these things, I think, 
are just the blossoms of another spring, 
whose harvest may still be hundreds of 
years away. Nero described a turbine 
steam engine over 19 centuries ago. 
The primary properties of frictional 
electricity were on record ia the time of 
Aristotle. The fruit of these curious 
flowers of knowledge took a score of 
centuries to ripen. 

The next and the 21st century will, 
I believe, be the great fruiting and 
harvesting time of psychological and 
physiological science. In the last 30 or 
40 years psychology has laid out a 
whole new scheme of foundations. It has 
passed through a period of estabsish- 
ment, very much as the science of 
physics did in the 17th century, and the 
science of chemistry in the early 19th. 
It has given us a new and most in- 
vigorating view of the human being 


from within, and | believe that there is 
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bound to follow such a reconstruction of 
our methods of using our minds and of 
education, and of the direction of human 
associations, as will be comparable to the 
reconstruction of methods of transport 
or of metallurgy during the last hundred 
years, due to the application of steam, 
steel, and electricity to these methods. 


The coming hundred years or so will 
be, I believe, essentially a century of 
applied psychology, with which a con- 
siderable amount of physiological science 
respecting glands and nervous states, 
drugs and secretions, will be very 
closely involved. It will mark a revolu- 
tion in human affairs altogether more 
profound and intimate than that merely 
material revolution of which our great- 
grandparents saw the early beginnings, 
and amidst whose achievements we live. 

The vague, scrambling, accidental 
sort of living that makes up the world of 
men at the present time is not a neces- 
sary Or permanent condition of things; 
the human intelligence resents it and 
will finally prevail against it. It is 
curious how difficult people find it at 
present to accept ,the idea of a mental 
as distinguished from a physical change 
in human. conditions. Nowadays it 
startles nobody to suggest that it may 
presently be possible to go to the moon 
or the center of the earth for a holiday. 

But the suggestion that presently 
there may be a sort of education, and a 
sort of social and economic order in the 
world, that will have the same relation 
to the schooling and politics and law 
and business of today that the Wool- 
worth Building or an ocean liner has 
to the hut or canoe of a savage is met 
by an incredulous resistance. They 
think that the school will always be the 
dull, tiresome place it is today; the 
teacher the same ineffective, underpaid 
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weakling; 
dangerous sprawling scramble; and em- 
loyment the same distasteful drudgeries. 
hey think there will always be the same 
amount of war, crime, and failure that 
there is today. 


loud, 


same 


Yet it is just such an application of 
the sciences of mental relationship as 
will change and modify these things 
directly and profoundly which is the 
most immediately probable thing before 
our race 


Faced with this forecast, most people 
have been trained to reply that “you 
cannot alter human nature." Of course 
you cannot change the nature of any- 
thing. You cannot change nature. But 
in the last hundred years we have 
learned to do ten thousand things with 
nature we never knew how to do before, 
and in the coming centuries we shall 
learn to do ten thousand things with 
human nature that we cannot do now. 


It is ridiculous to suppose that, with 
a growing armory of assured knowledge 
available, the constructive and generous 
motives latent in man will not presently 
set about this business of the adjustment 
of human relations up to the level of 
contemporary science, with at least as 
much intelligence and resolution as they 
set about in bringing the methods of 
transport up to that level a century ago. 


We know now, at least as certainly 
as men knew in 1880 that flying machines 
were possible, that it is possible so to 
plan production in the world that we 
could all be far richer and more free 
and all of us infinitely happier in pro- 
ducing our wealth and our freedom, 
than we are today. We know with at 
least an equal certainty that we can so 
organize the general education in re- 
lation to our general economic and 
political organizations that the bulk of 
mankind will grow up happily, prepared 
for lives of creative service. We know 
that all the international troubles of our 
time, the mutual injuries of nation and 








nation, the threat of war, are all due to 
mental things, that can be changed and 
cured by mental methods, persuasion, 
suggestion, teaching, and training. 


But just as in 1880 the common fool 
was quite sure that we should never fly, 
because no one had done so, so now the 
common fool is incredulous of social, 
political, and educational developments 
he may even live to see and share. And 
just as flying came slowly and as the 
achievement of a small faithful minority 
working in an atmosphere of ridicule, so 
now it must be the work of a com- 

aratively small body of steadfast 
os “eae that the new gifts of psy- 
chology to mankind must be tried over, 
worked up and brought into effective 
relationship to human life. 


If I could revisit the world 500 years 
from now, I doubt if I should find 
travel more than twice as fast as it is 
possible to travel today, or any great 
further developments of material in- 
vention. But I am sure that I should 
find schools that would have the same 
relation to the schools of today that an 
airplane has to the traveling coach that 
took Sterne to Paris; I should find 
prisons and lunatic asylums almost 
completely swept away; | should find 
in England the relations of man to man 
no longer complicated by the interven- 
tion of old gentlemen in wigs and 
scarlet; I should find the economic 
system unencumbered by a_ bitter 
scramble for mere possession, and war 
a fading tradition among men. And 
this, | should realize, was due to no 
miracle in men’s hearts and souls and 
to no great social! or political revolution, 
but simply to the sane, sober, common- 
sense application, here a step forward 
and there a step forward, of that scien- 
tific study of men’s motives which 
begins so propitiously about us now. I 
give myself a margin of 500 years. But 
it may take much less time for mental 
science to overtake physical science and 
bring these things about. 
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The Emerging Factory 


Condensed from The New Republic 


H. A. Overstreet 


NQUESTIONABLY a new type 

of factory is emerging. The 

outsider is as yet scarcely aware of 
it and so goes on sounding plaints of 
the old evils. 


What is happening is, to be sure, as 
yet but little. The factories to which 
the following description applies are, 
compared with the thousands of factories 
in America, but a handful. But they 
are managed by men of intelligent 
purpose who are moving in a direction 
that is socially hopeful. For this reason 
they are due, I believe, during the next 
decade or so, to set the pace for factory 
organization in America. 


With our accustomed thought of 
overworked millhands, blind-allev jobs, 
bitter wage disputes, exploitation, the 
factory, far from being a place of hope 
for anyone, would seem rather to be a 
place where human beings must forever 
be herded together against their will, to 
do work which they resent. There is, 
however, another view that is coming 
to the fore. To be successful the modern 
factory must apply the accumulated 
wisdom of our civilization as to the 
effective use of man power. It must 
draw upon medical science for the care 
of the body—compare the studies that 
many factories are making in industrial 
diseases; the establishment in them of 
first-aid rooms, medical examinations, 
devices for the prevention of accident, 
the health education of the workers 
through lectures, leaflets, etc.; it must 
draw upon pedagogical science for the 
training of skill—witness the large 
development of training classes; it must 
draw upon psychological science for the 
handling and associating of men— 
compare the development of trade tests; 
the studies made of the effect of tem- 
perature and lighting upon work; the 
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investigation of fatigue, the study and 
application of incentives, etc.; it must 
draw upon economic and _ sociological 
science for the working out of recreation, 
bargaining and wage—compare the 
large attention paid to rest rooms, 
suitable eating places, music, dancing, 
outdoor recreation, house organs, scien- 
tific study of wage scales, piece and day 
rates, profit sharing, scientific manage- 
ment 


No such practical focussing of all the 
fundamental sciences has ever existed 
in the world before. In fact it is so new 
a phenomenon that even today the 
opportunities it presents are but dimly 
realized. Nevertheless, more and more 
clearly, the emerging factory begins to 
see and use them. 


The factory, of course, exists primarily 
for the sake of profitable production. 
But the encouraging thing about recent 
progress is that factory managers in- 
creasingly recognize that production 
needs are best met when the workers 
are brought into connection with the 
sciences that animate the entire process. 
A worker who is given a training in the 
methods and principles of his job is in 
the long run a far more capable worker 
than one who learns simply by rule of , 
thumb. In many of the progressive 
factories this training has grown almost 
to a liberal education in the craft, 
including a working knowledge of 
mathematics, physics, chemistry and 
such other sciences as are applied. 


Moreover, factory managers are aware 
that inventive brains are the most 
valuable asset a factory can have. The 
necessary preliminary to inventive ability 
is a fairly trained mind. Factory 
managers, therefore to an_ increasin 
extent, are adopting the method o 
enlightening their workers upon the 
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underlying principles and processes of 
their craft. 


All of this means that the factory is 
more and more—to its own advantage— 
becoming a center of education. Educa- 
tion instead of stopping with the school, 
“carries on” into the factory. 


A good part of this education proceeds 
unconsciously. For example, “‘safety 
first’’ means not only safety for oneself 
but for others. It is accordingly a 
continual training in mutual considera- 
tion. In the trained worker there 
develops a subconscious aversion to 
roundabout ways of doing things, 
spoilage of material, misuse of time. 
All of which is a most necessary part of 
the education of a human being. 


In the factory if anywhere an under- 
standing of human beings and skill in 
the handling of them are essential. 
Many a foreman has wrecked a depart- 
ment because of his poor treatment of 
his men. Many a superintendent has 
had an entire factory up in arms because 
of arbitrary methods. Such facts have 
compelled alert factories to advance 
beyond mere skill in mechanical engi- 
neering to skill in human engineering. 


In the first place, these factories are 
beginning to introduce a more scientific 
mode of selection and placement. The 
art of detecting and measuring specific 
capacities has become an important 
function of management, so that manage- 
ment, through the use of various tests 
and rating schemes, is drawing increas- 
ingly upon the psychological and social 
sciences. 

In the second place—far less in 
evidence, however—factories are learning 
the art of recognizing and encouraging 
the ambition of their workers. They 
realize that effective work is bound up 
with interest and that the most effective 
interest is a wholesome self-interest. 
Hence management is increasingly con- 
cerned with promotions and _ healthy 
incentives. 

In the thifd place, factories are more 
and more centering their attention upon 
the “key men,” the foremen. The new 
type foreman is being trained to handle 
his men. 

Finally, to those who have observed 
the first small beginnings of the factory 
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Council movement, there is something 
very inspiring in the spectacle of workers 
and management sitting at the same 
table discussing problems common to 
both. Many o he old oppositions are 
in this way being adjusted. The future 
factory is apparently to be far more a 
place of wholesome cooperation. 


Underlying all these developments is 
a new conception of wages that is more 
or less dimly coming to light. The 
view that for long has dominated 
factory operation, to its own hurt, is 
the view that profits increase as labor 
is cheapened. Really alert managers 
now preach the doctrine of the high cost 
of low wages. Profits depend upon 
efficient production, not cheap pro- 
duction. 

The encouraging thing is that they 
who in whole or in part hold these new 
conceptions do so not out of sentimental 
considerations but out of considerations 
of managerial success. In the working 
out of these new convictions lies the 
hope for the complete transformation of 
the factory from an institution of sullen 
slavery into one of liberated, happily 
functioning life. 


The factory has come to stay. Must 
it be forever a menace to our civilization? 
The answer is emphatically “No.” 
The factory needs only understanding 
and will to put into effect methods of 
organization that will yet make it one of 
the most effective sources of education 
in our civilization. 


“If everybody were trained and selected 
for work there might result a revolution 
in industry as great as that brought 
about through the introduction of 
machinery. The scientific control of 
conduct may become of greater economic 
importance than the uses of electricity 
or of steel. National wealth might be 
doubled if everyone were allowed to do 
the work he can do best and were so 
trained.” These are some of the pre- 
mises on which the _ Psychological 
Corporation was founded in New York. 
A group of the best known psychologists 
in the country intend to promote the 
application of psychology to business and 
industry.” Survey. 
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Meet the Mayor 


Condensed from The North American Review (January, °28) 


Foster Ware 


T a meeting of the Board of Estimate 

of New York Citv, Mayor James 

J. Walker, sitting in judgment on 
a matter involving the petition of a coal 
company to construct a pocket i1 the 
environs of Jamaica, relieved himself of 
this profound sentiment: “I don't 
know anything at all about it.” 


Translating the tone of voice rather 
than the mere words, the thought 
which he seemed to be trying to convey 
was: “This sort of thing makes me 
sick. I am the Mayor of New York. 
It is a large job. Such matters as coal 
pockets seem to me among the things 
which a Mayor should not be asked to 
bother his head about. Am | right? 
We will now pass on to the next item.” 


Confessions of this sort are becomin: 
commonplace in New York's City Hall, 
and to some they are refreshing. “‘Jim- 
mie’ Walker has served two years as 
Mayor of what his predecessor used to 
call the Wonder City of the World, and 
to date he has politely declined to 
become pontifical in office. He wants 
no one to infer that he is a Wonder 
Mavor. There is much that he doesn't 
know the half of. In a nice, pleasant, 
casual way he likes to let the people 
“out front’ understand this. 


Periodically the doors of the Council 
Chamber are thrown open, the members 
of the Board of Estimate file in, and a 
motley array of men and women elbow 
their way into the pews reserved for the 
public. The capacity of the chamber is 
about 300. Since Mayor Walker opened 
his show, the room has seldom known 
anything but a full house. 


In the fiery days of Hylan, the high- 
pressure efficiency days of Mitchel, and 
the severely magisterial regime of 


Gaynor, there always was a certain air 
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of dignity and grandeur about these 
proceedings. Walker has banished that. 
Other Mayors may have declared war 
on Graft, taken up the cudgels in behalf 
of Efficiency and a Business Administra- 
tion, struck out heroically for the People 
and against the Interests. These feats 
of statesmanship are not in Walker's 
line. He would rather floor an opponent 
with a “wise-crack” than overwhelm 
him with a convincing argument. It 
seemed to some unthinkable that this 
method would ever supersede the 
standardized City Hall procedure. Yet 
it has been functioning now for 24 
months, and if there is any diminution 
in its effectiveness the signs are not 
visible. 


In the vernacular of Broadway, 
Walker's show is still “going over big.” 
Having established himself in the 
estimation of his public as a “kidder™ 
and a master “wise-cracker, he could 
not now extricate himself from that role 
even if he wanted to. One often won- 
ders, looking over the room at a public 
hearing, what all the people are there 
for. Few of them take part in the 
discussions. My guess is that they are 
there to hear “Jimmie Walker “‘pull a 
good one.” e rarely disappoints. 
Certainly without the aid of their 
timely bursts of laughter he would be 
hard pressed to hold up his end of a 
debate in municipal government. 


Walker has the Irish-given gifts of a 
quick --* apparatus and a glib 
tongue. While others are addressing 
the chair, you can almost see him 
formulating a well-chosen ‘snappy come- 
back.’ Whether he favors a motion or 
not, it will do no harm to kid it—a 
little. The public must have its laugh. 
A word from the Mayor wil! get it. 
Such is the power of suggestion that the 
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good citizens in the rear seats have 
persuaded themselves that every word 
he utters is pretty sure to be funny It 
is a heavy responsibility to place upon 
any man’s shoulders. But Walker has 
never shirked it. 


Consider, for instance, an average 
day's output from the “Jimmie Walker 
“‘wise-cracker™ barrel. It is at a regular 
meeting of the Board of Estimate. The 
following are from notes taken on the 
spot: 

The Mayor, apropos of something: 
Everybody has a business, a profession 
or a racket. (Laughter). . .1 dont 
write letters and I don't read letters 
(Laughter). .To a long-winded lobby- 
ist: Now listen, I've yessed you long 
enough (Loud laughter). .To the 
same gentleman who remonstrates, “But 
my dear Mr. Mayor—": Not dear but 
expensive. (Snorts and chuckles). 

To the long-winded citizen again: Listen; 
can't we two boys play after hours?. 

To a viewer with alarm: Just where do 
you keep this private detective bureau 
of yours? To a speaker who announces 
he has almost forgotten what he wanted 
to say: It don't make any difference 
here. You don't have to remember 
anything—just talk right along. (Ha- 
ha-ha) . .To a member of the Board: 
Did you ever appear before the City 
Planning Committee? Yes? You're a 
brave man. (Salvos). .To the public 
at large: Everybody wants coal but 
nobody wants coal pockets. .To a 
speaker who says he will deal briefly with 
the police: Youd better or we may have 
to call ina couple of them. (Unrestrained 
laughs). .To another who protests he 
wasn't accusing the Mayor: “Well, 
you've got an awful tricky way of 
complimenting me. .To a pleader who 
can't stop talking: Did you ever hear of 
the eight-hour law?. . .(Random shots) : 
He didn't use wool soap either—it 
shrunk a little. . That ought to be 
referred to the aquarium. .Let’s get a 
search warrant. (Laughter ad lib.) 

As to the quality of the humor there 
may be varying opinions. As to the 
cause which it serves, no doubt can 
exist. “Jimmie Walker today is more 
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popular with his constituents than at 
any time since he became Mayor 


His fondaess for clothes is as notorious 
as his tardiness at meetings. He may 
arrive late but he is always dressed to 
the minute. He possesses a_ boyish, 
straight-lined figure which is the delight 
of the tailor. Though he may dress 
(in some opinions) not wisely but too 
well, being fond of tight-fitting suits and 
symphonic color schemes, the Walker 
apparel proclaims not merely the man 
but the town he rules. He dresses “‘in 
the New York manner.” Parisians, 
when they saw him, called him chic. 


The Mavor’'s office had always been 
regarded as a job for political heavy- 
weights. He is admittedly no heavy- 
weight, either physically or intellectually. 
It is a question whether he qualifies as a 
light-heavyweight. But as things turn 
out, that does not matter. Indeed, his 
very deficiency in respect to the “larger 
aspects of his job has been converted 
into an asset. He is glad to turn over 
large and intricate matters, like the 
transit problem, to abler and more 
experienced men. Even in tne matter of 
establishing a coal) pocket in Jamaica he 
will rely upon the advice of others 
rather than pose as an expert himself 
But when it comes to handling delicate 
situations, such as determining the closing 
hour for night clubs or welcoming the 
largest Swiss cheese in the world, no 
one can turn the trick more neatly and 
with more reflected credit to the city 
than the Mayor himself. 


Added to other accomplishments, he 
has a good radio voice and a face which 
films well—qualities not to be over- 
looked in present-day office holders. 
Nature and training endowed him with 
a larger assortment of the so-called 
social graces than were given to Tam- 
many Mayors of old. These he has 
capitalized to his own and his party's 
advantage. But it is the ““wise-crack™ 
that distinguishes him above all else. 
This is his Excalibur. He relies on it in 
all crises. It has never failed him and 
probably never will. For he has the 


good sense not to laugh at his own 
jokes. 
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Anarchy on the Farm—2 


Condensed from The World’s Work (December, *27) 


JE. Boyle, Professor of Rural Economy, Cornell University 


HE farm relief bills in Congress 

deal with the superficial problems 

of “surplus” and “equality for 
agriculture.” First look at surplus. In 
1914, we exported surplus wheat at $1 a 
bushel; in 1917, at $2 a bushel; in 1919, 
at $3 a bushel. Evidently the surplus 
may sell at a low price or a high price. 
The problem then is not the surplus 
itself, but the cost of producing the 
surplus. But all the relief bills look on 
the surplus itself as the disease to be 
cured. And they all promise either to 
elevate the price or to stabilize the price 
of the commodity having a surplus. In 
other words, these bills all promise to 
increase the surplus. For if the farmer 
is guaranteed a better price he is sure to 
increase his production. Our cost ac- 
counting studies lead us to believe that 
if wheat were stabilized at $5 a bushel 
we should actually increase the number 
of farmers who are producing wheat at 
a loss. The surplus is not the problem; 
the causes lying back of the unprofitable 
surplus constitute the real problem. 


The term “equality for agriculture’ 
means that what the farmer sells is too 
cheap and what he buys is too dear, so 
that his purchasing power is below par. 
During the five years following the war 
he had to sell five loads of produce to 
buy exactly the same goods he bought 
for four loads before the war. This 
helped to elevate the standard of living 
for the city cousin, and to lower it for the 
farmer. Fortunately, the migration of 
three million farmers to the city in the 
last five years is restoring in part the 
lost equality. The Government pub- 
lishes monthly index numbers expressing 
the relation of equality or inequality 


between town and country. In June, 
1926, the farmer's index number of 
purchasing power was 916. In June, 
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1927, it was 94.5. It is slowly sliding 
upward toward the point of equality. 


But there is more to this question of 
equality. Always agriculture in some 
spot in the United States is prosperous; 
always in some spot it is in depression. 
Further, always in one state, even in one 
county, there is some agricultural 
prosperity and some depression. Yes, 
even further, there are everywhere 

rosperous farmers who have as neigh- 

rs farmers who are making a failure of 
the business. The inequality between 
farmer and farmer is the greatest 
inequality. 

J. C. Neff, county agricultural agent, 
found in Ohio several hundred complete 
farm accounts kept by the farmers. He 
reduced this number to 44 records, 22 
farmers at the top of the list in labor 
income, 22 at the bottom. In 1925, the 
average labor income of the top group 
was $3368; of the low group $626. The 
highest labor income was $6754; the 
lowest, $81. This is the kind of in- 
equality that the county agents, the 
agricultural colleges, and the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture are trying to lessen, 
but that the pending relief bills do not 
even touch. 

The real issues involved in farm relief 
have become clouded by oft-repeated 
but false statements about the artificial 
prosperity of everybody but the farmer. 
“Congress has done nothing for the 
farmer. “Congress has created artificial 
prosperity for industry, finance, trans- 
portation, and labor.” These slogans 
have become substitutes for thinking. 


The United States is the richest 
country in the world, not because 
Congress passed certain laws in favor 
of railroads, banks, factories, and wage 
earners, but because nature has put 
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here an unparalleled wealth of basic 
resources. Here 6 percent of the world’s 
population enjoy 50 percent of the 
world’s basic economic resources. So 
wages are high, in most industries, but 
not in all. Banks are prosperous in 
spots, yet the rate of bank suspensions 
in the past 5 years is 28 times the rate of 
farm bankruptcies. Railroads are pros- 
perous in spots, but scores of small lines 
have failed. 


The income tax returns show that in 
1920, 37 percent, in 1921, 54 percent, in 
1922, 41 percent, in 1923, 37 percent, in 
1924, 41 percent, in 1925, 39 percent 
of the manufacturing corporations in the 
United States reported deficits or no 
net income. During these six years, for 
every $100 earned by successful cor- 
porations, $32 was lost by the unsuccess- 
ful ones. This is not much better than 
the farmer's record. 


Has Congress done nothing for the 
farmer? In 1925, Congress spent 
$78,000,000 on the Department of 
Agriculture, but only $25,000,000 on the 
Department of Commerce, and 
$8,000,000 on the Department of Labor. 
Under recent Acts, the pioneer farmer 
in Wyoming can get credit and pay the 
same interest rate as the biggest firm in 
Wall Street. Farming is the only 
industry financed by tax-exempt bonds 
issued under official supervision. On 
dairy products, which now constitute one 
fourth the agricultural income of 
America, the farmers have an effective 
tariff. The duty on butter is $240 a ton. 
Compare this with the duty on pig 
iron—$1.12 a ton. The Department of 
Agriculture employs 30,000 persons to 
help the farmers in better production 
and marketing. 

Since agriculture is suffering from 
disorderly development, disorderly pro- 
duction, and disorderly marketing of 
perishables [see first article], the obvious 
remedy is a national policy of agriculture 
that will overcome this three-fold 
anarchy, for these three disorders are 
merely links in one chain. In a broad 
way, we are already trying to solve 
this three-fold problem through our 
2000 county agents, our 48 agricultural 
experiment stations and colleges, and 
our Federal Department of Agriculture. 
Aad real progress is being made. 
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Enough facts have been collected to 
revolutionize agriculture, but these facts 
remain largely entombed in Washington, 
and in the experiment stations. 
extension forces are slowly carrying 
this knowledge, piecemeal, to the farms. 
This is a wise program, but it does not 
go far enough. Some new machinery 
must set up, which will quickly 
mobilize, where and when needed, all the 
technical knowledge and skill on these 
three national problems of agriculture. 


Sketched briefly, such new machinery 
would take this form: A Federal Farm 
Board, created by Congress, located at 
some ceatral city (say Chicago) would 
have the power and duty of formulating 
national policies of agricultural develop- 
ment, agricultural production, and the 
marketing of perishables. This board, a 
permanent body of from 15 to 30 
persons, would be composed of experts 
in various fields of agriculture. 


Such a Federal board would draw up 
both general policies and specific pro- 
grams for a national agriculture. In 
the light of tull information at its 
command, it would advise decreases in 
production, whenever local, national, or 
international conditions warranted; it 
would at the same time advise increases 
in production of other commodities to 
allow for shifts in demand and general 
conditions. 

A second piece of machinery to 
function with this farm board would be 
a farm Congress, made up of practical 
farmers and county agents, meeting at 
least once a year. Such a group, say 
100 or 200 persons, would constitute a 
parliament for discussion of all problems 
pending before the farm board. 


Would farmers follow programs thus 
formulated? The answer is, the farmers 
can be persuaded but not compelled to 
follow any program. By using the 
various agencies now available, including 
the 500 farm papers, the 10,000 co- 
operative associations, the 25,000 country 
banks, the various farmers’ organiza- 
tions, the railroads, and all other inter- 
ests concerned in a prosperous agricul- 
ture, sound programs could in the end 
be put into operation. Blind produc- 
tion would cease. American agriculture 
would at least be mobilized under 


competent leadership. 
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Such Stuff as Wars Are Made Of 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (January, ‘28) 


Henry Kittredge Norton 


HAT no issue between Britain and 
T the United States could be settled 
advantageously to either by war 

is the opinion of all serious observers in 
both countries. But granting the folly 
of such a war, is it “impossible,” as 
Americans comfortably believe? 

Winston Churchill, addressing an 
audience on August 14, 1908, said: 
“Looked at from any point of view, 
there is no real cause of difference 
between England and Germany, and 
although there may be snapping and 
snarling in the London newspapers, and 
in the London clubs, those two great 
peoples have nothing to fight about, 
have no prize to fight for, and have no 
place to fight in. .Even if there were 
15,000 persons in this country and 
Germany who desired to make war on 
one another, what about the rest of us, 
numbering 100 millions? Are we all 
such sheep? Is democracy so powerless 
to effect its will? Are we all to become 
such puppets and marionettes to be 
wire-pulled against our interests into 
such hideous convulsions?” 

Another leader, Mr. Broderick, Sec- 
retary of State for War assured the 
country there was “no outstanding 
uestion of any description between 
Britain and Germany, and that there 
was nothing that could raise animosity 
between them, and that there was 
nothing which stood between them and 
friendship.” Yet, in less than six years, 
the “sheep,” the “puppets and marion- 
ettes were deep in the throes of those 
“hideous convulsions.” 


What happened between 1908 and 
1914 to change the sentiment of the 
British people? The chief blame is 
usually laid upon Germany's competitive 
naval construction, an explanation which 
at present is heavy with significance for 
the ople in this country. Might 
naval competition again convert friends 
into enemies between 1927 and 1933? 
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Beginning with the Kaiser's telegram 
to Oom Paul Kruger during the r 
War, there had been in certain British 
publications a growing campaign of 
antagonism toward Germany. From 
1900 to 1908 it flourished and the 
increasing doubt which it instilled in the 
minds of the British people was crystal- 
lizing into a demand for the expansion 
of the British fleet. It was in opposition 
to this demand that Mr. Churchill made 
his statement. From 1919 to 1927, 
there has been much bitterness expressed 
in sections of the British press over the 
American position on the debts, on oil 
and on disarmament, as well as on 
lesser issues. In the United States we 
have had a continuous campaign of 
propaganda telling us of the growing 
hatred for us which is said to be manifest 
in Europe, including England. Those 
who thrive on war-scares must smile at 
these efforts. As Lord Bryce remarked 
of the earlier campaign in England, 
“When you are told day after day that 
some one is hating you and watching 
his chance to attack you, you may 
begin to hate him, and put the worst 
construction on innocent acts.” ~ 
inflated accounts of European hatred 
will be seized and used to evil purpose 
if events should take a malevolent turn. 


It was in just this way that the 
friendly feeling of England toward 
Germany between 1908 and 1914 was 
whipped into fear, antagonism, hatred. 
A certain Mr. Mulliner, a former director 
of one of Britain's great ordnance 
companies, had for three years been 
pouring into the ears of an eager Admiral- 
ty stories of vast and secret increases 
in the German armament works. Mr. 
Asquith, counseled by the Admiralty 
swallowed this story, thereby justifyin 
the $14,000,000 increase in the nava 
estimate for 1909. 


The German naval authorities had 
told the Reichstag but a few days 
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before that there would be only 13 ships 
of their battleship program ready in the 
autumn of 1912. The British Cabinet, 
however, preferred to reckon on the 
fabled “acceleration” of Mr. Mulliner 
and estimated for itself that Germany 
would have 17 ships ready in March, 
1912. Mr. Balfour made his own 
calculation and insisted that Germany 
could have 25—or, in any case, 21—of 
these ships ready by that date. And 
the truth? Germany had only 9 ships 
of her program ready by March, 1912, 
and only 13 by April of 1914. 


But it was not the truth that was 
wanted. It was battleships. Mr. 
Balfour, feeling keenly the “insufficiency” 
of the Government's plan for four ships 
that year and four more the following 
April, demanded that eight ships should 
be built that year—and eight more the 
next! The result of all this clamor was 
a substantial increase in the British 
program in spite of the fact that Britain 
had a wide margin in excess of the total 
of the next three navies in the world. 
The absurdity of the thing was exposed 
by Sir Edward Grey: “We are not in 
stormy weather in foreign politics at the 
present moment but the _ excessive 
expenditure on armaments makes the 
weather sultry.” 


Between 1904 and 1910 Great Britain 
had increased the number of her battle- 
ships from 16 to 44, of first-class cruisers 
from 13 to 37, of small cruisers from 30 
to 58, of destroyers from 24 to 121, of 
torpedo boats from 16 to 88 and of 
submarines from none to 59. It is fair 
to ask, therefore: “Would any program 
have satisfied the armament men?” 


Mr. Balfour gave new currency to the 
idea that war with Germany was 
“inevitable.” Mr. Asquith in July, 1910, 
rebuked him: “I can say with the most 
perfect sincerity that our relations with 
Germany have been, and at this moment 
are, of the most cordial character. I 
look forward to increasing warmth and 
fervor and intimacy in these relations 
year by year.” ~ 


But there was no stopping the patriotic 
frenzy of Mr. Balfour. In October, 


1910, he stated that the margin in 
British strength had not “‘in the last 100 
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years sunk so low,” as it would be in 
1913. And yet the figures were available 
to the public. Britain's fleet according 
to the authorized programs would be 
increased from 48 to 67 ships while 
Germany's from 22 to 37, an enlargement 
of the British margin in the four years 
from 26 to 30. 


The naval war-mongers had _ the 
country on the run and scarce an 
Englishman could see a ship on the 
horizon without a shiver lest it be a new 
German dreadnaught. So generally is it 
the belief that Germany was forcing the 
Pace on naval construction that the 
figures come as something of a shock. 
British appropriations for new  con- 
struction increased steadily each year 
from $55,000,000 in 1909 to $93,000,000 
in 1914. French appropriations for the 
same purpose also increased steadily 
from $22,500,000 in 1909 to $58,000,000 
in 1914. The corresponding Russian 
figures were $8,500,000 and $65,000,000 
Thus were these members of the Entente 
unwillingly forced by the “pressure of 
German building,” to add $140,000,000 
to their annual expenditures for new 
naval construction. But the German 
figures? Yes. On new construction 
Germany appropriated $50,000,000 in 
1909 and $51,500,000 in 1914. Her 
largest appropriation during the inter- 
vening years was $58,500,000. The 
total German appropriations above the 
1909 rate were $25,000,000 and to meet 
this Britain, France and Russia were 
persuaded to increase their appropria- 
tions during the five years by more than 
$350,000,000 <A tidy sum for the 
builders of ships and ordnance. Even a 
ten percent profit would be worth the 
expenditure of several millions in war- 
scare propaganda. 


The tragedy of the thing is that the 
real situation was known in England 
The testimony of both Sir Edward Grey 
and Mr. Churchill at the time was that 
Germany had not only not forced the 
pace in naval construction but had 
refused to follow the provocation of 
England, France and Russia when 


those countries, under the spur of 
mendacious propaganda, had nearly 
trebled their expenditures. And yet it 


was the German “‘challenge to British 
naval supremacy” that reconciled the 
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people of England to the orgy of slaughter 
ery destruction which began in August, 
4. 


Can such a thing happen again? 
Could the United States be the victim 
instead of Germany? That we are not 
onaneees in European diplomacy offers 
but little comfort. England's debt 
payments to us will be $184,000,000 a 
year—some $20 out of the annual 
budget for every family in the United 
Kingdom. Our oil companies, supported 
by the State Department, are bottling 
to prevent the British from securing 
control of the world’s oil reserves, 70 
percent of the world’s petroleum industry 
being at present in the United States. 
Our bankers compete with London, 
which has long held the financial primacy 
of the world. Our merchants are 
striving to push our products further 
and further into markets once England's. 
We seek an increased share of shipping, 
on which England depends for much of 
her livelihood. In addition, we are 
considering the construction of new 
cruisers in order to directly challenge 
Britain's supremacy on the sea. We are 
actually doing what Germany was 
accused of doing. And that accusation 
was sufficient to tip the scales in favor 
of war. 


We have no militaristic Junker class, 
but we have our jingoes. Some are in 
Congress; some publish newspapers. 
Both can be quoted to prove to the 
English taxpayer that we are the danger- 
ous foes of Britain. After the Geneva 
Conference, Secretary Wilbur was re- 
ported to have said that he would ask the 
next Congress for a "100 percent increase 
in the ship-building program, which now 
calls for eight cruisers. Translate that 
into glaring headlines, with editorial 
speculation, and serve it to the English 
public. What would be the reaction? 
Of course Secretary Wilbur did not say 
this. But denials can be easily over- 
looked when a point is gained by doing 
so. Was not the British expansion 
from 1909 to 1914 carried on in the face 
of the denials of von Tirpitz and von 
Bulow? 


Rather than sit back in the comfortable 
conviction that war between England 
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and the United States is “impossible” 
we should face the fact that there are 
highly inflammable issues between the 
two countries and the unremitting 
watchfulness of the two peoples and the 
most patient statesmanship must be 
exercised to prevent these combustibles 
being set alight by firebrands on either 
side of the Atlantic. 


We in America have perhaps had 
better success in holding the more rabid 
of the “big-navy men” in check. The 
English have a more difficult problem 
than we. The thought that their food 
must come to them in ships can never 
be put from their minds and it is not 
always easy, in the face of war-scares 
and panic-mongers, to draw the line 
between adequate protection of their 
sea-lanes and a naval dominance which 


constitutes a threat to others. It is this 
underlying weakness that made it 
possible to build up the psychology 
which made the war with Germany a 


certainty. 


Lloyd George, in 1909, discovered one 
if not the only way to hold Britain's 
naval expansionists in check. 
outlined in the House of Commons new 
taxes which were carefully designed to 
place the burden of expenditure for 
eight new dreadnaughts upon the men 
who were shouting so loudly for more 
ships to meet che German chimera. 
The superpatriots went into retirement 
over night, and the German scarecrow 
was not brought out of hiding for six 
months, after the budget had been 
safely disposed of. 


We have in the United States our own 
hyperpatriots who stand to gain large 
returns from the naval construction that 
follows a war-scare. Any effort they 
may make to capitalize the present 
situation should be neutralized, and 
taking the excess profit out of naval 
building is the surest way to do it. 
Meanwhile the public, the press and the 
policy-makers in Washington cannot 
watch too carefully a delicate, and what 
may easily become a dangerous, situa- 
tion. We are such stuff as wars are 
made of. And like “sheep” and “‘pup- 
pets” we may be “wire-pulled” into 
new and more “hideous convulsions.” 
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Why I Wrote “Mother India” 


Condensed from Liberty (January 14, 28) 


Katherine Mayo 


OT long ago I attended a large 

meeting in New York City, ad- 

dressed by an East Indian. This 
Indian, a slim, handsome, graceful, well 
dressed young man, spoke with an 
easy eloquence that seemed to exert 
upon his audience a sort of spell. And 
that speli was dangerous, for his story 
implied the spiritual, mental, and moral 
inferiority of America and her need of 
guidance from the wisdom of his East. 


Now, this blessed country of ours is 
young, yet in the making. By conse- 
quence, each of us stands under orders 
to bring to that making the best gift he 
possesses. My gift appears to be: (a) 
an ability to root out the main common 
facts in a human situation; (b) health 
and personal liberty that permit me to 
work hard, long, and steadily on a 
given research job; and (c) freedom from 
the necessity of earning daily bread as 
I go along, which means freedom to 
print facts exactly as I find them. The 
sum total of these assets I have liked to 
think of as constituting a sort of scout’'s 
commission to go out, capture, and 
bring home to my fellow Americans 
parcels of information that they need in 
making up their minds about other 
peoples in distant places—information 
that costs a good deal of effort and 
money to get, but that rarely repays the 
collector's expenses; information, finally, 
that is little worth while unless it 
comes from an independent, loyal, and 
definitely American source. 


This Indian matter seemed such an 
opportunity. India contains about 
one-sixth of the entire population of the 
world. India is only three weeks 
distant from our coast by sea. India 
is also a large, potentially huge, market 
for American goods. Indians are in- 
creasingly coming amongst us. Hindus 
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are asking for citizenship and the right, 
as such, actively to influence our own 
domestic governmental concerns. 


Very well, then: What sort of 
country is India? What are the people 
like, not in terms of poetic theory, but 
in terms of brass tacks? What about 
this doctrine that they bring us, as to 
their home conditions, domestic and 
economic; as to our comparative gross- 
ness and materiality; and, not least, 
since they strongly desire to implant 
their culture upon us, as to their handling 
of their own women and children? 

So, appointing myself to the job, to 
India | went: not out of love for the 
Indian, as some suggest—my desire to 
help the struggling masses came later, 
after | had seen their misery; not to 
look at ancient palaces, or glorious 
tombs, or temples rich with gossamers 
of stone; but simply to observe the 
common people. And further, be it 
doubly understood, I went to report, 
not on all of India, but only on that 
part that practically concerns John J. 
Smith, Smithville, U. S. A. 

Smith doesn't care what his new 
neighbor, Brown, thinks about poetry, 
politics, or art. But he does care very 
much indeed whether Brown is a wife- 
beater, whether his children are safe 
playmates for the little Smiths, and 
whether Brown will, for example, 
maintain nuisances in his back yard. 


Here, thea, and in regard to the great 
Hindu majority, rather than Islam, is 
in part what I found: “Spiritual” 
Hinduism, disentangled from words and 
worked out in common life, is material- 
ism in the grossest and most suicidal 
form. ‘High-thinking” India reflects 
its value, to us, in the terrible spectacle 
of Hindu childhood, motherhood, and 
widowhood; in the spectacle of dumb 
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animals’ torment—horrors long veiled 
from Western eyes, and, now that the 
veil is held aside, almost too piteous 
for us to bear. 


“Oppressed” India is oppressed today 
by the most devastating and devitalizing 
sexuality that the world has ever 
known. “Broken-spirited’ India is 
broken-spirited just as dogs or cattle or 
barnyard fowls would be broken- 
spirited, worthless, run out, if they 
could and did abuse themselves as the 
majority of Hindus are bred to do. 


““Hunger-stricken” India is hunger- 
stricken, where it is so, because, given 
their manner of thinking and living, the 
ee majority of its inhabitants would 

hungry and poor on the richest farms 
of lowa after they had eaten off the 
first crop. “Ignorant” India is 92 
percent illiterate today because, with 
the exception of a handful of persons of 
edifying speech but almost utterly 
without relation to the masses, the great 
Hindu orthodoxy is dead set against 
the education of all its women, and of 
all that other section of humanity which 
it is pleased to brand as “Untouchables” 
—"‘less than men’—but which stands 
60,000,000 strong—one-third of the 
entire Hindu population. 


We do not in America realize the 
enormous power on literate India of 
American public opinion. I believe 
that an informed American public 
opinion could hasten by untold genera- 
tions the deliverance of the millions of 
Hindu womanhood, and through them 
the whole vast Hindu body, from 
degradation, misery, and ignorance. 


One evidence of our power in this 
matter is seen in the effect on political 
Hindudom of America’s interest in 
Mother India. American and British 
reviews of the book reached India some 
time in advance of the book itself. 
These reviews showed that the ragged 
old stage curtain was falling apart; that 
the “mystery” of India is being worn 
thin; that Uncle Sam, usually too busy 
to bother with things so remote, was 
forming his own judgment on the 
Indian situation, not from material 
hand-picked by Indian self-seekers, but 
from hard facts, for the first time 
stripped bare before him; and that that 
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a ap was not flattering to the 
indu’s claim to distinction, either as a 
spiritual would-be 
neighbor. 

On the strength of the reviews alone, 
the Indian intelligentsia exploded in 
vituperative fury. The secretary of the 
home rule party demanded that the 
Government debar the book from India. 
City mass meetings were convened in 
Bengal and Madras to denounce the 
malignant volume. The Indian press 
devoted, and still devotes, columns 
day by day, to calling down wrath upon 
book, author, and the country that bred 
them. And through all the smoke and 
tumult appears but too clearly the fact 
that what really disturbs the Hindu 
public man is by no means the prevalence 
in his country of the conditions Mother 
India describes, but merely the fact 
that America should discover them. 
Beneath flaring headlines run inky seas, 
rarely contesting and never disproving 
any statement in the book itself, but 
easily dismissing the subject as outrage- 
ous, impudent, and false. 


aristocrat or a 


With significant unanimity the entire 
Hindu intelligentsia at once brushed 
aside my own statement that I under- 
took the task entirely at my personal 
cost, and for no purpose other than the 
hope and the pleasure of serving my 
country. The idea was, honestly, too 
foreign to their school of ethics. No 
one in possession of his senses, they 
held, would put himself to such labor 
and expenditure except for a good price. 
It was inconceivable, moreover, that 
America took, an interest in India’s 
internal daily life. My price, therefore, 
must obviously come from the British 
Treasury. 


Many Indians, it is true, express in 
private letters their satisfaction that the 
facts are out. And a few are bold enough 
to declare in print that the book is all 
true and should be useful to India. But 
the great mass of comment is undiluted 
rage. 


Pages are now devoted, in the Hindu 
daily press, to stories of the unchastity 
of our womanhood, under such captions 
as “What I Saw in Chicago,” “Sexual 
Morality in the West,’ and one Indian 
paper, at least, recently carried a 
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Want" advertisement, none too covertly 
asking for such stories and addressed 
to “America- and England-returned 
Indian gentlemen, particularly doctors.” 
The point that as yet wholly escapes the 
Hindu, however, is this: On the one 
hand, the raping of girl children, called 
marriage is not only sanctioned, but 
virtually imposed by Hindu social and 
religious custom. Escape from it will 
be effected, according to the repeated 
testimony of the Hindu legislators, only 
over the determined resistance of the 
great body of the Hindu people’ 


Mr. Gandhi, labeling Mother India a 
“Drain Inspector's eport,” argues: 
“If [I open out all the stench exuded 
from the drains of London and say, 
‘Behold London, my facts will be 
incapable of challenge, but my judgment 
will be rightly condemned as a travesty 
of truth. Miss Mayo's book is nothing 
better, nothing else.” Upon which 
utterance the New York Outlook made 
this comment, terse and _ sufficient: 
“Perhaps. But no one has ever shown 
that in London they imprison little 
girls in the drains.” 


“I warn the American people,” 
Gandhi says, “against believing this 
book.” Yet, after all his sweeping 
charges, he confesses at last: “Whilst 
I consider the book to be unfit to be 
placed before Americans, it is a book 
that every Indian can read with profit. 
We may repudiate the charge as it has 
been framed by her, but we may not 
repudiate the substance underlying the 
many allegations she has made.” 


I once heard a rich and highly edu- 
cated Hindu gentleman ask a Westerner 
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long resident in India: “How can you 
Westerners deny that you are arrogant 
toward us? You invite us to big dinners, 
receptions, formal ceremonies. But do 
you allow us to meet your wives and 
daughters on terms of intimacy? No— 
and we hold that you treat no man as 
an equal while you withold from him 
an equal’s access to your home.” 


To which the Westerner quietly 
rejoined: “I answer your question in 
kind. How many Indian men do you 
permit free intercourse with the ladies 
of your own family? In how many 
Indian homes are you, an _ Indian 
gentleman, made free of the women’s 
quarters to come and go as you like?” 


“None, of course,” answered the 
other. “It is not our custom. 
“No,” said the Westerner. “But why 


do you Indian gentlemen guard your 
ladies from each other with such scru- 
pulous care? Is it not, in bald words, 
because in general you do not trust 
each other? You admit that. Then 
why, in heaven's name, should I ask my 
ladies to receive, as domestic intimates, 
men like you—men with minds _ so 
self-acknowledged, self-advertised?” 

My final word is a word of warning to 
American women: Keep away from the 
swamis, the yogis, the traveling teaching 
men. You would need no such bidding 
if, for an instant, you guessed the truth. 
In your good faith, in your cager-minded 
receptivity of high-sounding doctrine, in 
your hunger for cclor, romance, glamour, 
and dreams come true, you expose 
yourself, all unsuspecting, to things 
that, if you knew them, would kill you 
dead with unmerited shame. 
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Beauty 


Condensed from Scribner's Magazine 


Marguerite Wilkinson 


Y night we slept under the maples, 

protected only by our blankets, 

a strip of canvas, and the broad 
leaves above us. We had cut ourselves 
loose from the multifarious cares of our 
ordinary lives and had given ourselves 
up to learning the ways of sun and 
wind and rain. 


It is something merely to perceive 
beauty. Once, while driving with a 
woman, we came upon mountains that 
were a perfectly honest rosy pink in the 


distance. “Pink mountains!” I ex- 
claimed. “Who ever heard of pink 
mountains, you funny woman?” she 


said solemnly, without even looking at 
them carefully. 


For her the lights and shadows had 
fallen in vain. The sunset had wasted 
time in being original. It might as well 
have copied yesterday's. Looking at the 
Aurora Borealis or the Grand Canyon, 
she would have thought the conventional 
thing, and she would have said it. Oh, 
the affectation, the lush nonsense men 
bring to the discussion of sacred themes. 


Yet it might have been otherwise if 
she could have lived out-of-doors for a 
few months, sharing the overflowing sun, 
the cool rigor of rain, the invigorating 
roughness of wind. She might have 
learned to pray for a soul as beautiful 
as a far hill under rosy light. For the 
love of beauty, normally, begins out-of- 
doors. The race has been born into this 
beauty, and out of it. 


To the people of the town all rivers 
are very much alike. The camper 
knows that no two rivers are alike. A 
townsman gets little joy from the scent 
of wood smoke, for he does not know 
that there are many fragrances in the 
burning of wood. Dead wood is not 


like green, and pine is not like maple 
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to our noses. Smoke in frosty air 
smells sweeter than smoke in summer. 


Beauty is with trees. I think that 
man has little culture who has no 
intimate among the trees. I have 
loved pines for their power, birches for 
their refinement, and apple trees because 
they have received me into their arms. 
I] have listened mute with wonder to the 
grim rustling of palms in a sea breeze 
at night and I have watched their dark, 


pointed fans outspread against the 
sapphire sky. 
The most wonderful sky that I 


remember was in northern England 
It was purple as heather and gray as 
age, and streaked with amber and rose 
like an apple, and troubled with wildness 
like the light in the eyes of a cat. It 
changed from moment to moment, hue 
sliding into hue, form melting into form. 
Dusky castles with blue battlements 
reared themselves before our eyes. 
Movement upon movement, glory upon 
glory challenged our attention. 


There is no such thing as bad weather. 
Indeed, if beauty is to be judged by its 
rarity, a great storm raay be the greatest 
weather and the most beautiful. To 
love only weather that is blue and white 
and golden and placid is to be limited 
in the love of beauty. Those who can 
outface a storm and exult in it have a 
clew to the meaning of life which can 
help them to triumph in the vicissitudes 
of experience. I remember a thunder- 
storm at night by a northern river-side. 
We saw the glory of dark trees illumined 
by lightning, with leaves that had been 
like black masses in the darkness 
suddenly etched sharply upon a clear 
background. Such a glory of splashing 
rain upon the vexed surface of the river! 
Such a smell of sweetness in air that’ had 
been stale as fever. 
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What is given to us is the privilege of 
looking on small particles of beauty, 
parts of the Absolute Beauty, of cherish- 
ing them in our lives and telling others 
about them. To do this faithfully is 
the fulfilment of destiny. It is all that 
great artists, great poets, great seers 
and saints have ever done. It is all that 
little poets, little lovers, little helpers of 
mankind can ever hope to do. But it 
is enough. 

Today we may see beauty in the 
storm. Tomorrow it may found in 
the wings of a bird. I shall not generalize 
about the charm of birds, although | 
have seen the kingfisher swoop to his 
kill and the blue heron in flight and the 
swallows flying faster than thought. 
But I must speak of gulls that keep the 
beaches clean. 


They are so common that it is easy 
to forget the thrilling passion of their 
flight, the rapturous poise, the circling 
power, the whirl and sudden dip, beak 
first, into blue water. It is easy to 
forget the wild and watchful eyes they 
have, the sleek whiteness of their 
pointed heads, the strange pathos of 
their calls. 


Once on a California beach Jim and 
I ate our luncheon while overhead two 

Ils halted in the sky, tirelessly vigilant. 

ne of them, seeing our food, swooped 
low and flew over us, crying. Jim threw 
a bit of bread on the beach. The gull 
swooped, caught it, and ascended again. 
More and more crumbs we threw. 
More and more gulls came, five, a 
dozen, two dozen, then 40 by actual 
count. Their lusty wings beat the air 
about our ears. They came very near, 





so near that once a long wing-feather 
brushed my throat. Even as we 
been hungry they were hungry. Even 
as we had to dare much to get our 
bread, they had to be daring, too. 
The whirring rise of them was their 
victory. Their outcry was the social 
sharing of the feast. 


At sundown in a pine wood in New 
Hampshire, we were resting under the 
trees and dreaming dreams. We heard 
from one of the tall trees a most purely 
silver song. In a minute we heard a 
familiar song from another tree, a small 
flute of Paradise. The first singer 
answered. A third called. It was the 
hermit-thrush, with speckled breast. 
The other two joined him. They hopped 
about and made their music without 
a thought of us, the loveliest and most 
limpid singing. They chanted, they 
carolled, they fluted. We hardly dared 
to breathe for fear of interrupting their 
recital. For ten or fifteen minutes we 
sat and listened with white awe upon 
us, and then their wings rustled and 
they were gone. The place where the 
rays of the sun had fallen on them was 
dark and empty. 


So it has been for me. So may it be 
for others! For it is an inexpensive 
blessedness that I have found to save 
my soul alive in me when I have taken 
to a highway that ieads to the first 
shrine of the first faith, where trees 
stand guard over boulders that are 
altars, and where birds and winds and 
waters make the hymns I need to hear. 
And at this shrine I have found bravery 
for my fear, and wisdom for my doubt, 
and life to do battle with life again. 
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Exploring the Mysteries of Plant Life 


Condensed from The National Geographic Magazine 


William Joseph Showalter 


all the mines, all the automobiles, 

do not utilize as much energy as is 
developed by the plant world. Out of 
intangible sunshine, insubstantial air 
and clear water, coupled with a modicum 
of minerai matter from the soil, plants 
must manufacture all the food that keeps 
alive the innumerable hosts of animals 
of the earth, store up all the heat that 
keeps humanity warm and cooks its 
food, furnish most of the power that 
drives its industries, and provide the 
raw material for all the clothes man- 
kind wears and many of the products of 
which his factories, his houses, his 
furniture, and his books are made. 


Would you know how much of a plant 
is fabricated of sunshine, air, and water, 
and how little of solids from the earth? 
Then burn that plant and notice the 
thin layer of ash remaining. All else 
has been made up from subtle sunbeams, 
thin air, and plain water. 

Every plant, from a simple moss to a 
giant tree, is in reality a vast household 
of individual entities working together, 
in fine cooperation, to a common purpose. 
Here are dairymen dispensing their 
supplies; jewelers preparing crystals; 
sugar refiners manufacturing sweets; 
starch makers storing foodstuffs; per- 
fumers distilling scents; varnish-makers 
developing resins and waxes; color 
experts preparing dyestuffs. 

The ability of plants to live and work 
under adverse conditions and to adjust 
themselves to their environment is one 
of the mar, cis of creation. Some plants 
live in water, others indesert places; some 
rejoice in eternal sunshine, others prefer 
polar cold; some choose the seashore, 
others select the mountain peak; some 
thrive in thin air, others dwell in caves; 
some inhabit the human body. Some 


Aa the factories, all the railroads, 
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find hot springs to their liking, and others 
begin to cover a new volcanic lava flow 
almost as soon as it ceases to flow. 


Huxley, in speaking of the stirring 
activities of the busy little protoplasts, 
or individual bits of protoplasm that 
build their several cells and do their 
respective community tasks in a plant's 
activities, says: “The wonderful noon- 
day silence of a tropical forest is, after 
all, due only to the dullness of our 
hearing; and could our ears catch the 
murmur of these tiny maelstroms, as 
they whirl in the innumerable myriads 
of living cells which constitute each tree, 
we should be stunned, as with the roar 
of a big city.” 

When the microscope was first in- 
vented and philosophers peered into 
these little houses and saw the inchoate 
plasm within, amazement and awe 
possessed them. Jan Swammerdam, the 
great Dutch student, became almost 
insane at the marvels his lens revealed, 
and finally destroyed his notes, holding 
it a sacrilege to unveil and thereby 
profane the wonders hitherto beyond 
human ken. The things the pioneers 
saw were considered delusions, until the 
members of the Royal Society of London 
peered through a microscope and jointly 
signed a paper saying they had seen 
these wonders with their own eyes. 

One of the principal thiags going on 
in these cell cities is the manufacture, 
by the protoplasts, of a myriad tiny 
green grains which have been named 
chlorophyll. These — have the 
power to screen out all the rays of light 
except the red and most of the blue, 
indigo, and violet series, which they use 
in their work. Concentrating these 
useful rays on the stream of minute 
particles of carbon dioxide which come 
into the leaves through their pores, the 
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chlorophyll breaks the carbon and 
oxygen apart and unites the carbon 
with water, which thereupon becomes 
prape sugar, the basic food of all organic 
ife. 


To make a pound of sugar, the plant 
must work over nearly 90 gallons of 
carbon dioxide, in the extraction of 
which it has had to filter thousands of 
gallons of air. How closely the sugar 
industry in the plant parallels the 
activities in a human factory is shown 
by the fact that the leaf corresponds to 
a building, the cells to the several rooms 
therein, the blue and red sunlight rays 
to the power employed, the chlorophyll 
to the machinery used, carbon dioxide 
and water to the raw material utilized, 
grape sugar to the manufactured product, 
and oxygen to the by-product. 


After the chlorophyll grains have made 
the grape sugar, some new workers take 
it and transform it into starch, which is 
stored in cells for future use, just as the 
iron manufacturer converts his molten 
metal into pig iron, stores it, and melts 
it again when he wants to use it. A 
thousand square feet of leaf surface will 
manufacture one pound of starch in 
five hours of sunlight. 


A third product is made by the plant 
—inulin. It closely resembles starch, 
and is fabricated by another set of 
workers. Out of the sugar, starch, and 
inulin, other products are built, such as 
cellulose, which forms the microscopic 
bricks out of which the cell walls are 
constructed. 

‘While all these manufacturing activ- 
ities are going on in the cell city, sap 
must also be provided, for without 
rich supplies of moisture and a tiny bit 
of mineral substance the whecls of 
industry cannot revolve. So the roots 
act as pumps and bring into the city 
vast supplies of water with mineral in 
solution. 


If we visited other cell communities 
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we would see them manufacturing the 
malic acid of apples and currants, the 
citric acid of lemons and oranges, the 
tartaric acid of grapes; the waxes which 
make some flowers, like the nasturtium, 
immune from wetting; the resins which 
salve the wounds of injured plants: 
the glucosides which make the wonderful 
hues of autumn, and the poisons which 
protect the plants and serve humanity, 
such es strychnine and morphine. Still 
others are building up the proteins or 
flesh formers. 


An oak tree with 700,000 leaves is 
estimated to give off 120 tons of water 
a season; an acre of grass has been found 
to give off more than six tons in a single 
day A big tree must do the equivalent 
of carrying 500 bucketfuls of water up a 
ten-foot flight of stairs every ten hours 
in midsummer. 


The chemical processes going on in 
the interior of a plant in the growing 
season develop considerable heat, just 
as the friction in an automobile motor 
makes it hot. The major portion of the 
water the plant demands is employed to 
keep its “radiator” full in order that 
evaporation on the leaf surface may 
reduce the plant’s temperature. 


Many plants have damper systems, 
whereby excessive radiation is checked, 
a method corresponding to our employ- 
ment of hood covers and winter fronts 
on our automobile engines. 


The mineral matter drawn into plants 
in solution is made available in many 
ways. The earthworms are allies of 
plant growth. It has been estimated 
that an acre of arable land contains an 
earthworm population of 130,000, and 
that they pass two tons of soil through 
their gizzards every season, converting 
it into humus rich in soluble minerals 

One might go on indefinitely, rambling 


through the plant world and discovering 
new thoughts that thrill at every turn 
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Rules for a Happy Marriage 


Condensed from The American Magazine 


Dr. Frank Crane 


!. 4. COMMON sense idea of the sex 
question. The foundation of mar- 
riage is the sex feeling. It is not 

wicked, but normal, and no life is well 

rounded without it. Without it there 
would be no beautiful romance, no 
family, no tender and sacred relation- 
ships of father, mother, brother, and 
sister, no little children. It is not ugly. 
It is beautiful and holy. 


Chastity does not necessarily mean 
celibacy. Our mothers are as “pure” 
as our sisters. It is loyalty, idealism, 
and unselfish devotion—not unnatural 
denial of natural instincts—that make 
the only kind of “purity” that is sound 
and sane. 


2. Learn how to keep love. Of course 
love is the one essential to a happy 
marriage. And the rule is, not that love 
usually disappears after the first glow 
of passion is past but that love flies 
only when one, or both parties, is 
disloyal, selfish or dishonest. 

It is a natural law that if one man and 
one woman withdraw into the sacred 
intimacy of love, and keep straight and 
decent, they will grow more end more 
fond of each other as the years go on 


3. Love is loyalty. Love is spelled 
not L-O-V-E, but L-O-Y-A-L. If we 
are loyal in thought and deed, love will 
grow with our growth, and after 50 
years will glow as sweetly and as stead- 
fastly as in the first delirious morning 
of desire. 


4. Use common sense. Common 
sense is based on things as they are, not 
as they perhaps ought to be. It is a 
way to get along—not a theory. Re- 
member, your husband is human. If 
you are to continue loving him you 
must love him for what he is, not for 
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what he is going to be, or ought to be. 
Remember your wife is not a super- 
human creature of impossible goodness 
and sweetness. 

Don't be disappointed :f your man is 
not what you dreamed him. If you are 
then you never loved him, you loved an 
image that was not himself at all. 
Many a soul's happiness has _ been 
crucified upon the cross of the ideal. 


5. Maintain your mutual reserves. 
Intimacy can be overdone, like every- 
thing else. Don't probe into your 
wifes inmost thoughts. Don't seek to 
know your husband too well. Leave 
him some mystery, and you'll love him 
better. 

To keep any intimacy from becoming 
irksome calls for all our resources. 
Take vacations, not with, but from, 
each other. Give your husband a 
chance to get away from you, so that he 
can properly realize the privilege of 
being with you. Let your wife have 
her own interests, her own tastes, her 
own time and her own money, as far 
as practicable 


6. Express your affection. Get the 
habit. It is largely a matter of habit. 
Do not allow yourself, from pride or 
carelessness, to get to suppressing 
tender sentiments that rise in you. 
Speak them out. 


Don't economize on terms of endear- 
ment when you are alone with the 
family. There are children who can 
never remember seeing father and 
mother kiss except when about to 
separate to go on a journey. 


The more love you spend the more 
you have. And the more you express 
your affection the more normally it 
grows. 
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7. Don't express your disapproval. It 
is impossible to live with any human 
being and not be occasionally repelled, 
more or less. If you are, keep still. 
Above all, never reprove, nor speak 
slightingly one of the other, in the 
presence of a third party. 


8. Don't regulate. People get married 
in order to be happy, not to be improved. 
Your husband is not like a child. Re- 
member, it is what you are infinitely 
more than what you say that counts. 
If you want your man to be good, the 
only known way to do all that lies in a 
wife's power to accomplish this end is 
for you to be good yourself. 

And the husband who wants his wife 
to be modest and virtuous and refined 
must cultivate those qualities in himself. 
Any talking about them is worse than 
useless. 


9. Avoid the “intimate friend.” I 
suppose as many married folks come a 
cropper over this hazard as over any 
other. The secrets of your marriage 
should be as sacred as if you had sworn 
at an altar not to divulge them. No 
person except your God, not even your 
mother, is entitled to know them. The 
permanency of your temple of love 
depends much upon the _ inviolability 
with which you keep your holy of holies. 


10. Manage to play together. To 
keep your partnership from becoming 
irksome or monotonous, you must find 
also companionship in play. Can't you 
slip away and go, just you two, to the 
ball game, or to the theater, or to a 
little supper, or upon some excursion? 

One hour of play together will do more 
to bring the echoes of your honeymoon 
than months of work will. 

Remember, the vital thing in your 
love is that you shall like to be together. 
Like is a deeper word than love. To 
like a person you have to like at least 
some of the things he does. And in 
play is the companionship of tastes. 


11. Be equals. Permanent happiness 
in any human relation is based upon 
equality. The whole principle of mon- 
archy, superior class, dominance, and 
rule, is vicious. Get that out of your 
family if you would have any real peace. 
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What you want in a wife is a friend 
for life; not a doll to play with, a pretty 
animal to pet, a supernally wonderful 
creature to worship, nor a slave to wait 
on you. 


And fortunate, likewise, the woman 
who marries, not a master, nor a lackey, 
nor a meal-ticket, nor a lady's maid, 
but a strong and gentle friend. 


12. Have faith. Believe in her— 
believe in him. Disbelief, doubt, sus- 
picion, that way madness lies. All the 
joy you get out of your companion can 

measured by the degree of your faith. 


And the best known way to make 
anyone worthy of your trust is to trust 
him. For if that does not work, 
nothing will. 


13. Live by yourselves. As much as 

ssible get away from your relatives. 

ou can work out all the problems of 
adjustment better if you can be by 
yourselves. 


14. Don't take things too seriously. 
Nothing makes one love his home so 
much as to know he will find smiles 
there. Be human. Expect mistakes. 
But learn to laugh at them. 


I'll tell you a secret: Love clings to 
imperfections, not to perfections. The 
ivy climbs the wall by holding on to its 
irregularities. Don't be afraid your 
weaknesses will destroy love. Love 
feeds on them. 


It is our little failings that draw us 
together. You don't have to be perfect 
and wise and angelic to make a happy 
marriage. All you need is to be human 
and loyal. 

15. Have an understanding about 
money matters. The ideal way is absolute 
equality, perfect partnership, with all 
the money under the control of both 
That may sometimes be impractical. 
But it is the ideal state. 


16. Don't both get angry at the same 
time. That was what the minister who 
married me gave me by way of advice. 
And it is very dependable counsel. 

You are both high-strung and sensitive. 
You both are subject to fits of the 
dumps. Very well; expect it; prepare for 
it. But take it one at a time. 
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Pictorial Review’s $5000 Achievement Award 


Condensed from Pictorial Review (January, '28) 


Genevieve Parkhurst 


ARLY in 1915, an English girl of 

15 came with her mother to 

America to seek her fortune. 
They had little money and few friends 
here. But the girl had a fine talent, a 
high heart, and feet that knew where 
they wanted to go. Undaunted by 
disappointments and vicissitudes, even 
hunger at times, she kept her feet on the 
threshold of theatrical managers’ offices 
until she found what she wanted—a 
small part in a big company. 


This little girl was Eva Le Gallienne, 
today, at 28, a distinguished figure in 
the American theater and, for her work 
in establishing the Civic Repertory 
Theater of New York, the winner of the 
$5000 Pictorial Review Achievement 
Award for 1926. In the opinion of a 
committee of eminent men and women, 
by making it possible for the public to 
see good drama well acted and well 
staged at $1.50 top price, and by her 
success stimulating the same enterprise 
in others, she made the most distinctive 
contribution of the year of any American 
woman to the arts, letters, or sciences. 
Miss Le Gallienne took out her American 
citizenship papers several years ago. 
A pioneer in woman's artistic endeavor, 
she stands out as a symbol of what the 
rising generation of women may do in 
competition with men. Among_ the 
older theatrical producers of New York 
none had gone so far at 28. The history 
of the American stage holds no such 
example of idealism in deed. 

In order that her dream of a theater 
devoted to art rather than to money- 
making should be realized, Eva Le 
Gallienne has not only given the con- 
siderable savings accr from several 
successful seasons on Broadway, but she 
has continuously refused tempting offers 
held out to her by the big men of the 
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theater. As star, producer, and director 
of the Civic Repertory Theater she 
allows herself little more than a living 
wage. 


That this young girl should so early 
seek beauty on the highroad of adventure 
is not strange. The first Le Gallienne 
was a Norman baron and a Huguenot 
who fled from religious persecution in 
France, taking refuge in the isle of 
Guernsey in the 17th century. Later, 
the family moved to England. It was 
in London that Eva, the daughter of 
Richard Le Gallienne, the poet and 
essayist, was born. Her mother was 
Julie De Norregaard, of an old and an 
aristocratic Danish family, and herself 
distinguished for her critical essays. 


To the old home came George Mere- 
dith, Algernon Swinburne, Edmond 
Rostand, Sir Henry Irving. The child's 
ears grew accustomed to the discourse 
on music, the drama, poetry, literature. 
Her mind absorbed its gospel of beauty. 
Eva was not ten years old when she 
informed her mother that she was going 
to be an actress. 


She was taken to Paris by her mother 
where she entered the College Sevigne—a 
school run like a university, where the 
children were given lectures, taught to 
take notes and to use their brains in 
applying them. Back and forth this 
child walked in order to save centimes 
for a ticket to see Sarah Bernhardt or a 
performance by Coqueline. When 
Sarah Bernhardt’s ‘‘Memoirs” were 

blished the little Le Gallienne did not 

ve the money with which to buy a 
copy. Borrowing one from the library, 
she copied every word of it into two 
great volumes. mond Rostand, who 
was a visitor at the house, carried the 
compliment of the child's zeal to the 
great artist. She sent for Eva to bring 
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the books to her. On the fly-leaf she 
wrote: “Dear and adorable child, | am 
touched at the great pains you have 
taken to copy this long book. I wish 
you great happiness throughout your 
life and | embrace you tenderly. (Signed) 
Sarah Bernhardt.” 

This consecration to a purpose until 
that purpose is achieved is the tool with 
which Eva Le Gallienne has carved out 
her career. Whatever she has set out 
to do she has done. At 14 her dream 
began to come true. She had her first 
part, a walk-on, with Constance Collier, 
in ““Monna Vanna.” Next she went to 
Sir Tree's Academy for a year, taking 
smal! parts. When England went to war 
the theater in London came to a low 
ebb. Thus it was that at 15 Eva Le 
Gallienne found her way to New York. 


As I have said, her first months here 
were hard going. They tell of the 
furnishing of her first Lilliputian apart- 
ment, of her trips back and forth in the 
second-hand shops of Greenwich Village, 
from which she unearthed a chair here, a 
table there, carrying them, one by one, 
through the streets because she could 
not spare the money for an express- 
wagon. 

“When I first came here from Eng- 

land,” Eva Le Gallienne told me, “I 
thought it peculiar that New York did 
not have a repertory theater. All 
ood-sized European towns have them. 
t seems such a definite need in the 
cultural life of a country—a place to see 
something good in the drama, just the 
same as one goes tO a museum or a 
library or a symphony concert 

“It was while acting in ‘Liliom’ that 
the idea first became a definite ambition. 
I noticed that the cheaper seats went 
first and were occupied for the greater 
part by the real intelligentsia,—not by 
millionaires who go to the theater to 
digest their dinner. Then, too I had 
often thought, when reading the great 
plays of the past, what a pity it was 
that they were not kept alive, just as lit- 
erary classics are kept alive by libraries. 
Great dramas should be as immortal as 

reat books. The Moscow Art Theater 

as been playing Chekhov for 30 years. 
I thought, too, of the second-rate road 
companies | had seen, giving third-rate 
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performances at first-rate prices. | 
thought how much better it would be to 
have fresh local talent reviving the 
great classics and also producing new 
plays by dramatists of real talent.” 


So, after several conspicuous successes 
in New York and on the road, she set 
about organizing the Civic Repertory 
Theater. The cooperation she sought 
was not easy finding. She had to use 
every cent of her own money. Broadway 
managers refused to rent her a theater 
when she told them she intended to 
charge but $1.50 top price. She was 
compelled, finally, to lease the 14th 
Street Theater, a dilapidated playhouse, 
far from the beaten track of the playgoer 
With paint and patience, it was re- 
deemed from its disrepair. 


From the first her venture was a 
success, bringing to the public good 
drama finely presented at a low price. 
It ended its first season without a deficit, 
after having produced eight noteworthy 
plays. The demand for “The Cradle 
Song” led Miss Le Gallienne to organize 
two traveling companies, both of which 
are paying their way at $2 top price. 
Not only does Miss Le Gallienne direct 
her company, but she has the entire 
management of the theater upon her 
shoulders. 


“This is only a_ beginning,” she 
asserts. “I hope for a time when | shall 
be able to charge but 50 cents top 
admission price. We would not make 
money. But this we do not desire to do 
We believe that the theater should be 
an instrument for giving rather than 
getting. 

Eva Le Gallienne received the Award 
not only because of what she has done, 
but because of the inspiration she has 
been to others. In other cities similar 
endeavor is taking shape. More and 
more, through this girl's example, the 
public is being enabled to enjoy the best 
the theater has to offer, a_ privilege 
which was fast becoming to belong to 
the wealthy alone. In her triumph 
Miss Le Gallienne is an outstanding 
figure of the young woman of today, who, 
dreaming high dreams for the dream’s 
sake, keeps her eye upon the horizon 
of her purpose and her feet firmly set 
upon the road which leads up to it. 


The Reader's Digest 
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When Spiders Fly 


Condensed from Country Life 


Agnes L. B. King 


*T "HE means by which spiders succeed 
in getting horizontal strands of 
web across wide spaces is something 

of a mystery to most people. A recent 

account states that one species of New 

England spider makes use of a pine 

needle, which he fastens to the end of 

his line and then depends on the wind to 
carry it to its destination, or at least to 
some place where it will catch and hold. 

That the spider has any special desti- 

nation for this line is wholly improbable. 

He spins out the floating strand, and 

whether with the needle or not, it is 

pretty sure to catch and become at- 
tached to the other side 

Anyone familiar with the woods has 
felt these strands draw across his face 
when walking in wood roads and paths. 
Some of them are filmy and invisible; 
others, taut and strong, like a fine 
white thread. This is when the little 
bridge has been long undisturbed. Every 
time the spider has crossed, he has 
strengthened it by a new thread, for a 
spider never moves without spinning 
out a thread as he goes. It is his means 
of getting home again. 

These bridges over wide spaces are 
almost wholly for traveling purposes. I 
have rarely ever found them one above 
another with the cross web or net 
suspenced between them. The nets 
are uSually in shorter spaces. 

There are other means besides the 
pine needle by which spiders accomplish 
this work. A thread of web is so filmy 
that it will float on a light current of air. 
Taking advantage of a breeze, the spider 
on the windward side spins out filaments 
of web, which, carried by the wind, 
extend till they reach and cling fast on 
the other side. He then fastens his own 
end, and, as one strand is always suf- 
ficient to support a spider's weight, the 
completion of the bridge is a simple 
matter. 
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But spiders accomplish far greater 
feats of transportation than by way of 
their own bridges Just as he made use 
of the breeze to carry the beginning of 
his bridge, so he makes use of the wind to 
be carried bodily himself. Making a 
kite of himself, with long streamers of 
web which act like a little balloon, he 
launches out upon the wind, and crosses 
rivers and wood, a venturesome voyager 
to unknown lands. 


This is a well-known phenomenon at 
certain times of the year, often spoken 
of by naturalists. The late Alpheus 
Hardy, one of Maine's most eminent 
naturalists, once told me of spending a 
day observing a great migration of 
spiders across the river. All day, 
trailers of web were drifting through the 
air, he said, many of them so long that 
the spiders at the upper ends were 
invisible, while others were low enough 
to be seen and to catch at once near 
the shores of the island. 


Once I watched a spider with a little 
silken cable across the top of a water 
cask. The spider passed round the top 
of the cask to the point where one of 
the ends was fastened; he examined it 
and finding it all right, sped round to 
the opposite end and gave that the same 
test. Then he sat down close to it, 
seemingly with an eye to watching his 
property. After I tampered with the 
web, he seemed to know it at once, and 
again investigated both ends of the 
strand as he had done before. Then I 
gently detached the end of the thread 
opposite where he was sitting. This 
happened to be the side from which the 
breeze was blowing. 

Very quickly he discovered that 
something had happened, and began 
running about on the edge of the cask. 
He searched back and forth, where the 
web should have been fastened, then 
went back to the other side. After a 
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short time he came round to the side 
where | had broken the web, and fastened 
a new, fine, filmy strand to the edge of 
the cask, the other end floating in the 
air. Then he went around to a place 
about opposite, found the floating end, 
fastened it, and crossed over on the single 
line, so fine as to be almost invisible. 
It reminded me of the circus rope- 
walker. It was plain that he had 
chosen the windward side from which 
to spin a web, which had been wafted 
over. 


On this line he kept passing back and 
forth, the strand yielding less and less 
to his weight and growing larger and 
whiter. At last it was as firm and 
white as the one that | had broken. 


It required much hardening of heart 
to touch it, but | broke it again, and 


exactly the same process of examination 
took place as in the first instance, and in 
the end the same process of rebuilding. 
A third time I broke it, and a third 
time a new bridge was built. 


I broke it the fourth time, and now 
the spider remained quiet. Soon | 
perceived a flat thread of web issuing 
from the back of his body, which grew 
wider and larger and more massed and 
tangled till it became a little buoyant 
cloud as large as the end of one’s little 
finger. It seemed like nothing so much 
as a little ragged balloon, as it swayed 
lightly in the air. Suddenly, he let go 
his hold, and up went his balloon, spider 
and all into the air, drifting out of sight 
high over the top of the house. It was 
as plain as day that he wanted nothing 
more to do with that cask or the region 
round it. 





“Rich as Croesus” 
Condensed from The Mentor 


Roger W. Babson, Financial Authority and Statistician 


N every period of human history we 

| find one or several supremely rich 

men. The first of all these colossal 

millionaires was Croesus, King of Lydia 
in the sixth century, B. C. 


The extent of Croesus’ wealth may be 
estimated by his gifts to foreign temples. 
His gift to the temple of Delphi was a 

yramid of 117 bricks surmounted by a 
ion; the four top bricks of pure gold 
and weighing over 400 pounds apiece. 
The other bricks were of an alloy,— 
three parts silver to seven parts gold. 
The lion was of pure gold and weighed 
about 800 pounds. fhe value of the 
pyramid in gold and silver alone was 
$3,500,000; and, adding 15 percent for 
the work of the artists amounted to 
over $4,000,000. Roughly, the pur- 
chasing poust of money in the sixth 
century B. C. was 20 times what it is 
today. Therefore, the modern equivalent 
of the gift would be $80,000,000. 


In addition to bricks and lion, there 
were two enormous bowls, each con- 
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taining 5400 gallons, one of solid gold, 
and the other of silver; and the golden 
image of a woman. Also Croesus sent 
many vases of gold and silver, and 360 
adorned bowls, each of solid gold and 
weighing one pound, and a present of 
$13 to every man in Delphi. The 
ceremony of the gift was accompanied 
by the sacrifice of 3000 head of each of 
the different animals used in worship. 
Summed up, the $10,000,000 which 
Croesus devoted to expressing his esteem 
for the city of Delphi did a work that 
would call for $200,000,000 today. 


Croesus must also have been good to 
his family connections. A_ distant 
relative wished to give $24,000,000 in 
gold to Xerxes as a gift. “My lands, 
estates, slaves, and _ income-bearin 

roperties, he said,‘‘are still untouched. 

his sum is simply cash on hand that 
has not yet been invested.” 


The equivalent of half a billion not 
yet drawing interest! 


The Reader's Digest 
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Getting in Step with Beauty 


Condensed from The Review of Reviews (January, °28) 


Robert W. De Forest, Pres., Metropolitan Museum of Art 


that the America of huge factories 
and of mass production is begin- 
ning to harness the attractive force of 
good design in team with the tractive 
wer of her machinery. We are 
ginning to impose conditions on the 
machinery which crowded out the 
handicrafts and home industries in the 
name of efficiency; we ask that things be 
made pleasing to the eye and to the 
touch as well as cheap and _ useful. 
This is a notable advance from our 
Puritan heritage of suspicion towards 
beauty, and from the era of utilitarianism 
which submerged us in a flood of mass 
production with sole regard to utility. 


The elements making for this change 
are based in human nature itself, for the 
normal person is keenly sensitive to his 
surroundings and likes to see and handle 
things that please him. But, un- 
fortunately, this sensitivity is often 
unconscious or unexpressed. Hence the 
manufacturer has been going unrestrain- 
edly on his way, producing things that 
are, in form or color, an affront to man 
and God. Herein has lain the tragedy 
of American supremacy in mass pro- 
duction, for so much of the bad could 
just as easily have been good. 


Some say that the credit for this 
awakening of dormant artistic traits 
oes to advertising men, as the first 
usiness group to appreciate the at- 
tractive force (and cash value) in the 
artistic appeal. The influence of pleasing 
advertisements has led to great im- 
provements in the appearance of pack- 
ages and containers. In some cases, the 
automobile for example, this influence 
has reached the design of even the 
product itself. 


Others advance a strong claim for 
leadership on behalf of the museums of 


"Tenet « are significant evidences 
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art. Progressive museums in recent 
years have been serving commerce to an 
extent unrealized by the public. Special 
exhibits of industrial art are a feature of 
this service. The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, for instance, held its tenth exhibit 
of this nature last winter and is now 
preparing a successor for a growing 
public. The emphasis is upon adapta- 
tion rather than slavish imitation, of 
classic designs to meet modern conditions, 


There is still another factor of leader- 
ship in bringing art into every-day 
activities of life. As yet it is more 
significant in the promise than in the 
performance, although a _ noteworthy 
step has already been taken and will be 
followed up this winter. I refer to the 
influence which the department stores 
and retail shops can exert in encouraging 
better design in the manifold articles 
of trade. 


It was an appreciation of this fact 
that led the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art to show its active good-will when the 
department store of R. H. Macy & Co, 
undertook last spring to hold an Art-in- 
Trade Exposition as a demonstration of 
the advances which American manu- 
facturers have made in _ introducing 
good design into articles of every-day 
use. That this firm should turn to the 
Museum for cooperation was in itself 
generous reward for the pioneering work 
which the Museum's staff has been 
doing for the last ten years in interestin 
American industry in the matter o 
design. 

The uniqueness of the experiment, the 
obvious merit of the content and display 
of the material, and the power of a great 
store to advertise and draw visitors 
combined to make this Art-in-Trade 
Exposition one of the most successful 
and promising developments in the 
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cultural life of New York last season. 
But the most significant result was the 
demonstration that department stores 
have a potential leadership of the utmost 
importance in moulding public taste and 
in improving the standards of design. 


As middlemen between the consumer 
and the producer, these great centers of 
trade can help materially in creating a 
more intelligent and selective demand 
whilc at the same time they are educating 
and encouraging manufacturers to make 
adequate response in the improved 
artistic quality of their products. We 
all may congratulate ourselves that the 
Macy Exposition is to be followed this 
winter by similar exhibits in several 
other stores in New York and in other 
cities, and our response as members of 
the buying public will be of invaluable 
help in putting American mass output 
on an artistic par with the standards 
achieved by individual craftsmen and 
known only to the few. 


Handwork has always been considered 
as superior artistically to the product of 
any machine, yet one of the most 
important factors in this alleged superior- 
ity is quite foreign to the question of 
good design. That is the factor of rarity 
or exclusiveness. The human hand 
cannot repeat exactly, the machine 
cannot deviate. A craftman’s master- 
piece of design may be fed to a machine 
and the output will remain constant 
through a myriad of operations This 
may cheapen the product from the 
viewpoint of rarity but it enhances the 
esthetic influence of that particular 
design. 

Suppose that Mr. Ford had been 
subsidizing the world’s greatest artist 
for the past five years merely to work out 
a design for his new car. The cost of that 
design would then be enormous. But 
turn the specifications over to machines, 
and before long the unit cost between a 
good design and a makeshift thing from 
some second-rater could hardly be 
measured. And the enhancement of 
esthetic enjoyment to this country 
would be immeasurably great. 

Big business: appreciates the cash 
value of research, in improving materials 
and processes of manufacture. Capital 
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is generously employed in answering half 
of a question of which part still 1s left 
begging. That is the matter of attrac- 
tiveness. It should be answered only in 
terms of artistic capacity on a par with 
that of the scientific energy which is 
put into making the product right. 


I saw displays of industrial art in 
both Germany and France before the 
war. The great Paris exhibition of 1925 
was known as the International Expo- 
sition of Modern Decorative and In- 
dustrial Art. It was a notable event 
from which two lessons of the greatest 
importance to America may be learned. 
In the first place France, with true 
Gallic courtesy, assigned the four chief 
sites in the exposition grounds (which 
extended along both banks of the Seine 
and across the Alexander III bridge) to 
her four major Allies in the war, and the 
United States declined its invitation 
because American manufacturers had 
little interest in an exhibition conceived 
in the modern spirit which animated the 
official specifications for exhibits. 


The other lesson is the part which the 
department stores of Paris play in the 
artistic life of the nation. Each of the 
five great stores had its own pavilion in 
the exposition grounds, and each has had 
for the last ten years a special depart- 
ment offering all kinds of material 
conceived in the modern spirit. The 
result has been most important com- 
mercially, because the modern movement 
has been popularized by bringing its 
productions within range of the average 
purse. 


In the light of this second lesson the 
leadership which the Macy department 
store in New York has assumed becomes 
of real interest to Americans, particularly 
as other stores are planning to follow 
suit. As the primary sales outlet for the 
broad range of articles designed for 
every-day use and adornment, the 
department-store group exerts a profound 
influence on the sources of production. 
It is to be expected that the manufactur- 
ers will therefore take their cue from 
the demonstrated interest of these 
retail centers and will anticipate the 
trend towards design in the spirit of 
modern life. 
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The Venerable Inns of Old England 


Condensed from Travel 


Diarmid McDermott 


N our world of here today and gone 
tomorrow, it seems almost in- 
conceivable that the English country 

inn has had a life of more than 800 
years—eight centuries! 


In the era of the Norman kings 
England was a_ purely agricultural 
nation and its villages were little or 
nothing more than gatherings of thatched 
and clay-walled hovels about the church 
and the manor house. Like many of the 
European countries, England was not a 
great welded nation but a loose bundle 
of very independent manors, each 
presided over by its feudal lord who 
might as well have been king for all the 
power anyone else had in his district. 
He was indeed more than likely to give 
orders that no one should leave his 
district and to search any stranger who 
wandered into it. The manor house in 
each community was the center of 
activity, the courts and all medieval 
ceremonies of feudalism being held 
within its walls. In the early days any 
traveler who chanced to be in the 
district had perforce to stay at the manor 
house whether he wished to or not. 
He probably got free lodgings, which 
consisted of a meal and a place upon 
the rushes in the great hall where the 
men at arms and retainers all slept 
together. Possibly the traveler's gift to 
the hosteller when he sneaked away in 
the morning was the original of the tip 
which one is now expected to give the 
butler of a country house on leaving 
after a visit. 


Toward the end of the 14th century, 
however, a change came over the 
country. The nobles, impoverished by 
unsuccessful lobbying at court and by 
equally unremunerative participation in 
disastrous foreign wars, retired to live 
more modestly at their country seats and 
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left stewards in charge of their manors, 
now visited by an increasing number of 
travelers. Later on the steward was 
replaced by a regular inn-keeper and the 
manor, still bearing the arms of its lord, 
became the local inn and was called the 
Neville Arms, the Warwick Arms or 
some other Arms. All Inns with any 
length of legitimate history which have 
the word arms in their name are fairly 
certain to be manorial inns. 


The monasteries, too, became a stop- 
ping place for travelers, the wealthy 
seeking their comparative security and 
the poor their freely offered hospitality. 
it will be remembered that Quentin 
Durward in Scott's novel sought out 
monastic lodgings on his journey because 
ot the greater ease which the unobtrusive 
care of the monks offered in keepi 
his mission a secret. The way in which 
these monasteries became inns is in- 
teresting. The nobles who frequented 
them generally had in their train a 
great many servitors who, after a good 
meal and plenty of ale, were likely to be 
boisterous. This consideration prompted 
the monks to build special guest houses 
outside the walls of the monastery. One 
of the most popular names for a monasti¢ 
inn was “The Bull” or some com 
bination of it with lurid adjectives. 


There was another cause for the rise 
of the inn in England. It was one which 
was closely bound up with later stru 
gles, ultimately successful, of the British 
commoner to escape from the domination 
of landed proprietors. Chaucer in the 
“Canterbury Tales’ shows plainly what 
this was. It was the growing popularity 
of the idea of making pilgrimages. 
While the belligerent barons and their 
unscrupulous retainers were off at the 
crusades the ordinary Englishman had 
an opportunity to wander about visiting 
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his own home shrines, such as Glaston- 
bury, Canterbury, Bury St. Edmunds 
and Durham where relics of St. Cuthbert 
and the Venerable Bede were lodged. 
These pilgrimages gave the ordinary 
stay-at-home Britisher an excuse for 
wandering about and seeing the country, 
also, as Chaucer suggests, giving him an 
opportunity to satisfy his wanderlust. 

ere were many considerations which 
made the business of being a pilgrim 
seem tempting. In the first place no 
pilgrim could have any legal proceedings 
taken against him while he was away, 
whether for debt or any other cause. 
Then it was widely known that even 
highwaymen respected the property and 
person of travelers on the way to a holy 
shrine. There were cases of robbery in 
which the stolen goods were returned 
after discovery of the voyager’s errand 
by the robber. Pilgrimages, as an 
English writer has said, “instilled into 
the heart of the people that roving, 
restless spirit which made the English- 
man the most successful colonizer the 
world has ever known.” The people of 
Britain remembered their last English 
king even under the yoke of foreign 
domination which had come upon them. 
Edward the Confessor’s tomb in West- 
minster Abbey became the object of 
innumerable pilgrimages and Canter- 
bury, where St. Thomas, the first 
commoner who dared to contest the 
power of the king, was martyred, 
became the mecca for more than one- 
tenth of the population of England in a 
single year. 

The merchant who was in debt could 
escape under the holy pretext of a 
pilgrimage, the workman who had grown 
weary of his job could use his pilgrim 
wanderlust as a pretext for running to 
some neighboring town in search of a 
new master. From morn till night 
along the great Roman roads a curious 
procession took its way. 


Never at any time were there sufficient 
accommodations along the _ pilgrim’s 
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routes to take care of these hordes at 
nightfall. The landed gentry did not 
regard with any favor this evidence of 
restlessness among the common people 
and consequently gave the pilgrims no 
welcome at manorial inns. e mon- 
astery inn would have welcomed them 
had there been sufficient room. Ac- 
cordingly it became necessary to found 
a new type of wayside accommodation. 
This was the Hospice, a cross between 
an inn and a charitable shelter where 
pilgrims were especially catered to. 
Many English inns of today nave had 
their origin in hospices although their 
names may have become unrecognizable 
like that of the Ostrich at Colnbrook, 
which is a corruption of the word hospice. 


Still another kind of inn is that which 
has had its origin in the needs of some 
craft guild of the middle ages for a 
meeting place. There are today among 
English hostelries many names which 
suggest guild origins such as St. Crispin's 
the patron saint of the shoemakers, The 
Holy Blaise, after the patron saint of the 
weavers, or the Carpenter's Arms. 


From these remote origins have come 
the inns which give to travel over the 
English countryside its peculiarly mellow 
atmosphere. The counties of Surrey 
and Sussex and Kent, in the immediate 
neighborhood of London, are rich in 
ancient monastic and manorial inns and 
the explorer in search of medieval 
atmosphere will find it in their pictur- 
esque byways. It is often possible, so 
closely are they packed together, to 
sleep in one, have lunch in another, tea 
at a third, dinner at a fourth and spend 
the next night in still another. To find 
them you must be persistent and inquire 
from village to village. But you will be 
well rewarded and you will touch the 
heart of English history and live more 
closely than in any other way to the 
charm and romance of the day that is 
gone and buried all too deeply under the 
veneer of haste and futility which is 
modern civilization. 
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What Do You Mean—Isolation? 


Condensed from the Survey Graphic (January, °28) 


Arthur Sweetser 


still find it discussed in a few 

dark corners of Washington. But 
while a tiny handful of our good pro- 
vincialists are trying still to = as ia 
the isolated days of 1776, our overwhelm- 
ing majority are illustrating the most 
dynamic social force ever brought 
together. No longer are we the un- 
emotional friend of Europe, tolerantly 
looking on from a great distance. 
Instead, America’s invasion of Europe 
since the War has encompassed nearly 
every line of human energy: intellectual, 
cultural, religious, even political. 


The past summer saw this invasion 
reach its highest point. Half a million 
hard, driving, intense people, overrun- 
ning everything, poking in and out, 
praising, criticising, uplifting, **American- 
izing.’ Poor old Europe. 

Let us recognize the facts. We are 
overflowing with strength and energy 
and are setting out to push the Old 
World on whether she likes it or not. 
Dramatically indeed the curtain went 
up this year. Without warning, Lind- 
bergh glided out of the sky as a brilliant 
portent of America’s youth, energy, and 
efficiency. Next, the old continent was 
wondering when the sky would give up 
Byrd and his companions out of the fog. 
Then Chamberlain, and Levine with his 
straw hat, came to land in Germany. 
And finally, the winsome Miss Elder 
with her modest Captain Haldeman. 
The wildest imagination could not have 
stage-managed more brilliantly the 
summer's invasion. 


As these flights began, the tourist 
floods were mounting. The liners were 
daily disembarking thousands of harassed 
fathers, bustling mothers, irreverent 
youth in all ports of Europe. Never 
befor: was such a migration; often ten 
thousand a day, the population of a 
good-sized town. 


= | SOLATION?"*—Perhaps you will 
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The tourists vary immensely in 
quality. At the apex is the small 
minority of education and culture, who 
make no noise, do not indulge in “bawl- 
ing out’ the waiter, nor advertise 
patent remedies for Europe's ills, which, 
incidentally, worry us far more than 
they worry Europe. This little group 
disappears unseen into quiet hotels, the 
libraries, bookshops, and small mountain 
places. 


Then there is Group Two, earnest, 
vigorous people, who “‘want to find out 
for themselves." They come armed 
with letters of introduction, and must 
“see’’ everybody and get the “feel” of 
things. How Europe's statesmen find 
the time for it one can but wonder, for 
almost daily someone or other “spent 
nearly an hour” with, for instance, 
Mussolini. Some, after two weeks in the 
Balkans, come out with a complete 
solution; others can settle reparations; 
even the hundred and fifty who daily 
throng through the League of Nations 
headquarters stop to tell what Europe 
must do to “get America in.” ood 
people, earnest, serious, trying to make 
a real solution, but in the mass a bit 
appalling to the European who spends 
a lifetime of uncertainty on these 
problems. 


And Group Three, nice friendly 
people individually, but en masse 
oft-times pushing, rushing, over-asser- 
tive. Mrs. Dowager towing along the 
daughter she “just didn't know what to 
do with at me. And Daughter, 
rebellious and impertinent. Mr. Tired 
Businessman perspiring away over “‘im- 
proving himself,’ struggling with 
Mother's luggage and hotel porters and 
“wishing to God” he had gone off on a 
little quiet fishing and poker in the 
Alleghanies. And Syracuse ‘28, doing 
anything he can to keep out of “the 
old man’s shop” just another few 
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months. This all the way from Edin- 
burgh to Naples. 

And the result? For our repute in 
Europe, undoubtedly bad. The Europe- 
ans need, and like, the half billion 
dollars we annually scatter behind us. 
But imagine trainload after trainload of 
foreigners arriving at your home town, 
with three times your money, doing and 
buying all the things you can't afford, 
being patronizing toward your culture; 
responsible, in your judgment, for 
ruining your favorite restaurants and 
raising the whole cost of living. 

On us the result is less sure. But on 
the whole it seems that this unparalleled 
migration, even in its crude state, bids 
fair to make the American people better 
informed, and to give them enlarged 
vision and sympathy. But it is not 
“isolation!” 

All that, however, is but the surface. 
Entirely apart from tourists, American 
energy poured into Europe in practically 
all organized lines of life, social, political 
economic, financial, cultural, religious 
Begin with the characteristically Ameri- 
can Rotary International in Belgium. 
By thousands the members overflowed 
Ostend and Brussels, toured Europe, 
paid official visits, and carried their 
torch before them. And that means 
an attempt to transfer part of the 
“booster” “good fellow” “community” 
spirit from America, with its over- 
production, to Europe, with its under- 
production. A dashof Rotarianism would 
undoubtedly be a good thing for Europe. 


We cannot disregard the part played 
by religion. Surely the World Conference 
on Faith and Order at Lausanne, aiming 
to bring the whole Christian world back 
to a single, unified faith, was “made in 
America.” Sectarian splits, like the 
political, have not cut as deep with us 
as in Europe. It is therefore not 
unnatural that it should appeal to 
Americans to unify religion, to bring 
together scattered sects, and to wage an 
organized drive on the common enemies. 


But if we led in religion, we lag in the 
related field of scientific study of the 
emotions. Clearly was this felt at the 
International Psychoanalytical Congress 
at Innsbruck, where a _ fundamental 
difference between the Old and New 
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Worlds again comes to light. Europe 
is disillusioned, more realistic as to 
purpose and motive America is still 
naive, lingering in Puritanism, often 
unknowing of its own motives, and only 
now becoming natural on the great 
question of sex. We who have the 
greatest need of character and emotional 
analysis are generally felt in Europe to 
have the poorest facilities therefor. Our 
Puritan atmosphere and a_ certain 
unreality about our life has made a 
scientific facing of the facts of life take 
root only with the greatest difficulty, 
while our sense of rush has led often to 
uick, even charlatan methods in this 
1eld. Here, perhaps more than anywhere 
else, have we to gain from Europe. 


The next point of query is education. 
Here again we find not less than 150 
American teachers crossing the Atlantic 
to play a leading role in a world con- 
ference at Locarno. For two weeks 
some 1200 teachers from over two score 
nations debated the newer principles of 
education, known to us under such 
names as Dalton Plan, Winnetka 
System, Lincoln School, Horace Mann. 
A broad program indeed they had, 
covering the psychic adjustment of 
teachers, parents and home life as the 
most essential element in school life, 
progressive and continuous sex edu- 
cation as interest awakens, the vital 
play of free-will in learning and other 
new tendencies. Our educationalists 
had much to give and much te receive 
In general we seemed to excel in teaching 
community spirit, in parent operation, 
and in mass experimentation, and 
Europe in individual teaching and 
psychological insight. By the inter- 
change of ideas both sides gain, and 
civilization is by so much advanced on 
its tortuous path. 

But our intellectual contacts did not 
stop here. A dramatic moment in the 
Assembly of the 46 nations present at 
the annual meeting of the League of 
Nations came with the announcement of 
a gift of $2,000,000 by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. for the construction and 
endowment of a large international 
research library. Three other great 
libraries in Europe bear the American 
imprint, the Peace Palace at the Hague 
given by Andrew Carnegie, the Louvain 
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Library now being restored largely by 
American funds, and the Vatican library 
now being modernized by American 
librarians. 


In addition, American funds have 
instituted hookworm investigations in 
Spain, malaria studies in Italy, and 
many other health enterprises. Just 
recently other great gifts have been 
made by Mr. Rockefeller, including 
$2,000,000 each to the University of 
London, the restoration of French 
national monuments and for an archaeo- 
logical museum in Palestine, with 
another $1,500,000 for the University 
of Lyons, and $500,000 for the Shakes- 
peare Theater. Apparently, our greater 
foundations see large possibilities in 
Europe and are daily giving assistance 
which cannot but have a vital effect on 
the development of world mentality. 


Not least in the cultural field was the 
world press conference at Geneva, 
called to see what technical improve- 
ments could be urged upon Governments 
through the League of Nations in order 
to improve international press com- 
munications. Apparently the press is 
not so fearsome of “entanglements” as 
some of our “‘isolationists,”” for it sent to 
Geneva a dozen of its leaders, the 
active heads of the Associated Press, 
United Press, International News, Uni- 
versal Service, Scripps-Howard papers, 
and New York Times. The most 
important question on the agerida, that 
of property right in news, was originally 
introduced by the Associated Press, and 
was finally settled, for international 
practice, along the broad pr‘nciples 
against unfair competition and pirating 
of news accepted in our own country. 
On the further issues of censorship, 
freedom from government interference, 
lower cable rates, better transmission, 
and greater facilities for international 
news, American representatives did not 
remain silent, but were anxious to give 
and get as much as they could from 
international consultation and collabor- 
ation. 


At last we come to politics; surely it 
must be here that we have our policy 
of “isolation”. It is rather surprising 
that our Congress, which so often 
resounds to the talk of “isolation”, 
is one of the stongest members of the 
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Inter-Parliamentary Union. This sum- 
mer, asin previous summers, a delegation 
of members of the Senate and House 
went to Europe to discuss international 
problems of interest to parliamentarians. 
Our representatives took an active part 
in practically all discussions. The policy 
of isolation, which many members 
would impose on the government, 
evidently does not apply to members of 
Congress at Inter-parliamentary 
meetings. 


Disarmament. Europe has its own 
method of approaching this subject, 
starting on the principle that armaments 
are not so much a disease as a symptom; 
that the disease itself is fear, that fear 
arises from lack of security and political 
stability, and that the cure is arbitration, 
conciliation, and, in the last analysis, 
the same moral and police force against 
violence that we find necessary in a 
state or city. For seven or eight years 
Europe had been working at the problem 
along these lines. The United States 
felt that this road was a good one, but 
too long and tortuous. It therefore 
proposed a shortcut, a Naval Conference 
at Geneva to settle at least this aspect 
of the problem. Great Britain and 
Japan came; France and Italy received 
the proposal ironically. For months the 
conference dominated the world arm- 
ament situation. If it succeeded, it 
would have forced the pace ali along the 
line; if it failed, it would give added 
material for sceptics to say that if two 
great nations like Britain and America 
could not agree on a single phase, how 
could you expect age-long enemies like 
France and Germany to agree on all 
phases within 10 years of the worst war 
in history. The details matter not here; 
the American method made a fine effort, 
went straightway to its object, and, if 
it did not succeed, nevertheless gave 
much food for thought both to world 
statesmen and to “‘isolationists” who 
try to point out that we have little to 
do with the rest of the world 


Economics. When the League of 
Nations felt that the time had come to 
call several hundred delegates from 
every important country in the world to 
a world economic conference, under- 
taking a searching analysis of present 
conditions, America was present, and 
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doubly so. First, she sent a delegation 
with foremost representatives of com- 
merce, industry, finance and agriculture. 
Still more was she present as an example. 
Here indeed, unfolding before the 
world, was the story of the mightiest 
economic experiment in history, a single 
market 3000 by 1500 miles in size, 
with a population of 115,000,000 and 
based on low production costs, scientific 
management, and quantity production, 
Never was anything like it. The rest of 
the world could but give it the most 
profound consideration, either in ad- 
miration of the results or in dread of 
the competition. But America had not 
only to give but to get. As the greatest 
economic unit in the world, she is 
interested in the free flow of trade, the 
removal of restrictions, and the creation 
of a world economic policy. America’s 
voice was heard on nearly every issue. 


This is but a beginning of official 
American collaboration in economic 
matters. In August, another official 
American delegation went to Geneva to 
consider improvement of world com- 
munications by international agreement. 
And in October, to another plenipoten- 
tiary conference, to endeavor to remove 
harassing restrictions on imports and 
exports in international trade; other 
committees considered double taxation, 
counterfeiting currency, and maritime 
tonnage measurements. Undoubtedly 
the most important economic conflict of 
the year was that between France and 
the United States over tariffs. This 
bespeaks, obviously, not isolation but 
rather a determined entry into world 
economic affairs. 


So also with finance. Who can 
measure what American cooperation in 
this field means, to us or to Europe? 
Consider the millions of dollars in 
—— and government loans to Poland, 

russia, Greece. American money has 
both helped to stabilize Europe politically 
through great loans such as in the 
Dawes plan and in Austrian and Hun- 
garian reconstruction; and to remake it 
socially as in enabling Greece to absorb 
1,500,000 refugees in its 5,000,000 people. 
American funds have helped build 
railroads, telephones, telegraphs, muni- 
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cipal plants, public utilities and other 
essential works all over Europe, to the 
reat advantage of both lender and 

rrower. Incalculable indeed are the 
unifying and modernizing potentialities 
of this work; of the wholly new facilities, 
for instance, which the Polish loan 
offers to nearly 30,000,000 industrious 

ople. Both America and Europe gain 
i this cooperation—but one would 
hardly call it isolation. 


And population? Surely the number 
of children people have is a domestic 
question if anything is. Yet it was 
largely American initiative and funds 
which called the World Population 
Conference into being in Geneva. Our 
statisticians and eugenicists seemed to 
feel that it was a matter of very great 
importance to the whole world how 
many children a particular part of the 
world might have; that it was better to 
make it unnecessary for millions to press 
out from their homelands rather than 
to raise walls against immigration. 


As a last picture, let us look at the 
reunion in Paris of the American Legion, 
some 30,000 former servicemen returning 
in memory of that great overseas 
movement 10 years ago. America had 
remained neutral as long as she could, 
but even then it proved impossible to 
maintain isolation to the end. Com- 
munications are now much closer; no 
one in Europe doubts that if there is 
another great war, America will again, 
if only by force of circumstance, do what 
she has already once so spectacularly 
done. 

But let us not close on a note of war. 
The cooperation which we_ should 
forsee with Europe is of peace, of 
knowledge, science, culture, education, 
religion, economics, and finance, in the 
same broad, generous way in which it 
has recently been begun. We have 
much to receive from Europe, and 
Europe from us. And I say Europe 
advisedly; for in spite of our Pan- 
American efforts, our cultural interest 
still points unswervingly east and not 
south. Let us, then, freely and happily 
recognize and assess this interplay and 
exchange of strength and give ourselves 
to peaceful collaboration in a frank and 
ungrudging manner. 
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The Sorrows of Mencken 
Condensed from The North American Review (January, °28) 


Catherine Beach Ely 


HE exile of Henry Mencken among 
us ignorant, naive Americans is a 
tragedy of modern letters. Self- 
condemned to this unhappy ex- 
istence by his own decision, and not by 
our insistence, he continues to afford 
us the unparalleled spectacle of his 
supreme condescension. He endures our 
stupidities and crudenesses with pained 
disgust. With what one would call a 
missionary’s zeal, were not the concept 
missionary so foreign to his taste, he 
labors to convert us to the sophisticate’s 
viewpoint. He abandons the civiliza- 
tions of other lands, presumably more 
in harmony with his fastidious pre- 
dilections, in order that we Americans 
may feel the contrast between his lofty 
intelligence and our inane futilities. 


What desperate isolation, that of this 
apostle of pessimism stranded on the 
shores of cheerful, constructive America! 
Constructive—the very word makes the 
indignant Mencken shudder at the 
rawness of a nation bent on erecting its 
own destiny and well being, though 
undoubtedly this egregiously prosperous 
country of ours offers a convenient 
financial environment to the mental 
alien. 


Mencken laments the _ blunderin 
ineptitude of America’s history. Wit 
consummate disregard for the fitness of 
things, we left an enlightened Old 
World in the 17th Century and em- 
barked in crude boats, landed upon 
crude shores, and began our crude 
career. Gathering momentum, our 
foolishness launched us into the inter- 
national disagreement of 1917. Not 
content with the bourgeois obsession for 
engineering our own destiny, we must 
needs meddle in the affairs of Europe 
at a moment when our intrusion was 
most embarrassing to the schedule of 
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the Teutons—our absurd chivalry of 
1917 was the bitterest dreg in Mencken's 
sorrow-cup. Since then he castigates 
us with the whip-lash of his exasperation. 
Increasingly, we provoke his diatribes 
concerning our inlosiacis to a sophisti- 
cated Europe which he _ voluntarily 
abandons to dwell among us “boobs,” 
as he airily designates us. 


Our idiotic cheerfulness aggravates 
Mencken. Destitute of the acrimony 
which marks the superiority of the alien 
literati, we pursue our inferior bourgeois 
objectives with hopeful vigor, with 
unseemly optimism. America has not 
yet learned the proper attitude of 
cynical acquiescence to fate and of 
jesting unconcern for human responsi- 

ility. She insists on being useful and 
altruistic in spite of the precepts of our 
conspicuous intellectual, Mencken the 
Mentor. 


Mencken deplores our antiquated 
regard for the sacredness of home, 
church, and history. Tradition implies 
affection for the past, whereas the 
Mencken school would have us under- 
stand that we have no past and no future 
worth cherishing, only the present for 
donning harlequin’s attire and proclaim- 
ing the farcical futility of human en- 
deavor. 

Hero worship exasperates the cynics 
as the most foolish phase of tradition. 
To make a hero of an American is to 
imply that there is something fine in 
human nature and, worst of all, in 
American human nature. Acknowledg- 
ing gratitude for a salient personality 
in public life runs counter to the sophis- 
ticate’s assumption that gratitude is a 
weakness and that there is no greatness 
of character. Yet, in spite of Mencken's 
tutoring, incorrigibly stupid America 
persists in erecting monuments to her 
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heroes, and in teaching her school-child- 
ren to believe in Country and Flag. 


Patriotism heads Mencken's list of 
bourgeois offences. To be a patriot is 
to stir the risibles of advanced thinkers. 
How arrogant of America to value her 
experiences as a Nation, how tasteless 
her self-reminders of her evolution as a 
Republic! Columbus might better have 
remained in Italy; as for the Puritans, 
if they had foundered in the deep sea, we 
should have been spared the record of 
their austere follies. England was well 
rid of us, yet we are none the better for 
our independence. This dollar-chasing 
America presumes to — of patriotism, 
to sing the glories of her birth, and to 
seek divine guidance. Mencken sorrows 
over all these childish tendencies, sorrows 
because our Nation will not cast aside 
her preoccupation with reminiscent 
emotions. Patriotism implies team-work, 
the submersion of the Ego, the upward 
look, the strong right arm, the romance 
of history; whereas Menckenism puts 
the individual in a vacuum and tells him 
to exist without the atmosphere of 
enthusiasm expressed in national service 
and devotion. 


Underneath her crust’ of materialism 
America cherishes spiritual ideals. She 
persists in putting faith and will power 
above barren mental cerebration. 
America’s spiritual energy angers Men- 
cken, because he makes himself believe 
that the religion of America is synony- 
mous with hypocrisy, superstition and 
wrong-headedness. What right have we 
Americans to the consolations and 
inspirations of piety—we least of all 
peoples! 


For the Mencken school faith is 
demoded, aspiration a weak delusion. 
Yet America refuses to repudiate religion 
She makes it the foundation of her 
institutions, the motive-power of her 
charities, the keynote of her progress 
Mencken sorrows over the American 
bourgeois blundering onward and up- 
ward, instead of reclining at full length 
in the dry lands of Rationalism. 

As an alleviation for the crass stupid- 
ities of the American “‘‘booboisie,”’ 
Mencken has founded a_ school of 
congenial spirits. A select inner circle 
of Americans choose him as their guide 
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and pattern. Our Menckenites form an 
esoteric band of superior minds, whose 
special function is to deride all things 
American. They reflect his prejudices 
and imitate his cawings and croakings 
at our absurdities. Chief among them 
in stereotyped implicit obedience is 
Sinclair Lewis. Self-acknowledged star 
pupil of Menckenism, Lewis incorporates 
his master’s theories into novels which 
put the dunce cap on America and 
condemn her to the dark corner as the 
world’s most imbecile race. 


Mencken's band of imitators jeer at 
the plain person, who in the grapple 
with life turns to sentiments which 
brighten the bleakness of an unkind 
environment by revealing a goal worth a 
struggle. Like street arabs pelting 
strangers in comely garments, they 
throw derisive epithets at the kindly 
virtues and gracious deeds which brighten 
sombre places. 


They have the brawler’s delight in 
destruction—the instinct to break the 
bright wings of idealism, to silence the 
song of hope. They love to tease, to 
worry, to injure the purposeful citizen 
pursuing the round of homely existence. 
‘What's the use!” they sneer; “your 
work is futile, your faith nonsensical, 
your courage childish—you poor dupe, 
you preposterous bourgeois!” Thumbing 
the nose, they scoff at the harmless 
effusions of life, which offend the 
superiority complex of the Mencken 
coterie. 


Mencken, critic in perpetuum, as- 
suages his vexation at our perverse 
Americanisms with the cup of malice 
which he prepares for himself. His 
caustic middle age will pass into tart 
old age spent in the America he disdains 
but refuses to desert. For, were he 
absent from foolish America, his oc- 
cupation would cease. With no America 
to berate, his career would vanish, his 
mentality atrophy. Having stored up 
for himself no gentle thoughts, no mellow 
traditions, no mild benignant pleasures of 
the mind, how could he live in a land he 
did not despise? How could he endure a 
congenial environment after the bracing 
air of antagonism to all things American? 
On his peak of scorn he noisily bewails 
America; but he enjoys his sorrows. 
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Music and Life 


Condensed from the Mentor 


Fritz Kreisler 


USIC envelops and permeates the 
world we live in. Land, water, 


and sky are full of elemental 
music of many kinds and degrees of 
intensity The wind sings through the 
responsive leaves, and plays on the 
harp-strings of the waving reeds by the 
rivers; birds pour forth their lyric tunes 
to charm the waking morn; and the 
ocean waves swell in rhythmic chorus as 
if at the command of a master conductor. 
The’ potency of music has_ been 
acknowledged in all ages and by all 
races. It is said that long, long ago 
Orpheus charmed all things animate and 
inanimate with the strains of the lyre. 
And everyone knows of the Sirens who 
bewitched sailors with their songs in the 
Grecian Isles, and the Lorelei maiden 
on the rock above the Rhine. 


This suggests the thought, often 
stated, that good music ennobles and 
bad music degrades. I think, however 
that music intensifies existing ideas and 
instincts, good or bad. To a man in 
love, music may deepen the feeling of 
romance; a man suffering from melan- 
cholia may have his sorrows dyed a 
shade deeper; a warrior may have a 
heightened feeling of war fever. In this 
connection music may be compared to 
hasheesh. That powerful drug produces 
good or bad dreams in keeping with the 
mental condition and environment of the 
drug-taker. That alluring composition, 
““Humoresque,” to a religious man may 
mean devotional ecstasy; to the frivolous, 


a sensuous dance. The Gregorian chant 
has been associated in Christian nations 
with religion for hundreds of vears, so 
it invokes within us religious feeling. In 
a non-Christian land the same chant 
might rouse martial sentiment, if it had 
been used for that purpose traditionally. 


The same is true of the music of 
different musical instruments. The 
horn has been associated with the chase. 
The guitar is associated with romance—a 
gondola under the Rialto in Venice, or a 
young man under a window in Seville. 
Nowadays, we associate war with 
trumpet and drum. But in ancient 
Greece the bards were wont to lash the 
country into feverish martial activities 
by singing and playing on the lyre. Now, 
the lyre is to us an instrument of tender 
tones and romantic feeling. 


During the exciting days of the French 
Revolution the singing of the Marsel- 
laise was thought more dangerous by 
those in power than incendiary speeches 
or weapons of war. It inspired people 
to make sacrifices, it roused them to 
fight and to die fighting. I am certain 
that, in a country that knows nothing 
about the French Revolution, or of this 
great song of France, the Marsellaise 
could be effectively used for religious 
revival. 


Art, then, is influenced by environ- 
ment, education, and association of 
ideas. Art, like love, is a state of mind 
and heart, and the art of music more so 
than other arts. The arts of poetry, 
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inting, and sculpture have tangible 
orms. But music is formless—it is all 
feeling. For that reason it is the more 
dynamic, and produces a deeper, emo- 
tional effect. 


A beneficial act, like healing, is quite 
often accomplished by the art of music. 
The world is destined to hear more and 
more of this practical side of music. In 
the ancient scriptures of the Hindus, of 
the Christiaas, the Egyptians, and of the 
Chinese, there are references to the heal- 
ing power of music. Thus we read in 
the Bible: “When the evil spirit from 
God was upon Saul, then David took 
up an harp, and played with his hand. 
So Saul was refreshed, and was well, and 
the evil spirit departed from him.” 

My father was a physician, and | 
studied medicine for about two years— 
so I know a little about medical science. 
I do not think that it is unscientific to 
say that, in certain instances, music can 
be effectively used as a healing agency. 
Scientists have begun to investigate 
this matter. Healing is largely a normal 
adjustment of the maladjusted molecules 
of the body. Recently a case was 
brought to my notice. A young lady 
was sick with high fever in her home on 
a ranch in one of the western states of the 
Union. The doctors home was far 
away, and he could not be summoned 
readily. A friend asked the mother to 
give her daughter a “music cure.” A 
certain record was played on the phono- 
graph a few times. The young lady's 
temperature came down, and, I am 
informed, she was soon on her way to 
recovery. 


The effect of music not only upon the 
ill, but also upon the insane, has been 
noted by physicians. For my own part, 
I believe in the soothing, comforting, 
and healing effect of music. We all 
know how thought affects the human 


body. An embarrassing remark causes 
a rush of blood to a woman's face, and 
she blushes. If you look at something 
sour your mouth waters, or if at some- 
thing tragic, tears rise in your eyes. 
Think of your absent beloved, and your 
body and mind ache with the bitter 
pangs of separation. Happy thoughts 
make the body buoyant, and melancholy 
thoughts depress it. If the mind is 
“low,” if the nerves are weak, the 
power sent to the muscles is diminished. 
Now every musical note is a living 
thought stream. If electrical waves in 
the air can carry a radio message over 
thousands of miles, a musical wave may 
also find a response in the physical and 
mental being. The musical waves no 
doubt act and react on our nervous 
system. And surely they do adjust or 
maladjust, disturb or harmonize, the 
atoms and ions of our natures. 


As in music some notes mingle, so in 
life some vibrations are in accord. The 
underlying principle of this accord in 
life may be called love. Music and love 
are like twin sisters. Like flames of fire 
they both burn into the very core of our 
being. Music has often been defined 
as “the language of emotions,’ and the 
profoundest of all emotions is love. The 
dominant note of most of the beautiful 
songs is love. Love invigorates art. 
One who cannot love greatly and 
unselfishly cannot accomplish great 
things in life. “Il can grasp the spirit of 
music,” says Wagner, “in no other 
manner than in love.” 

Most of the great musicians have been 
great lovers, for music creates love, it 
deepens and sanctifies love. Love has 
been the rudder to guide the ship of 
their lives. It is a supremely happy 
thing that we can realize love and 
music in life. Both music and love 
blend with life as does color in a rainbow. 
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